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BITBRATU BB. 


THE DYING SOLDIER.’ 
BY MISS PARDOE. 
Raise yet again my sinking head, 
And tell me of the fight: 
I know my heart’s best blood is shed, 
And quenched my mauhood's might. 
Yet, comrade, yet I fain would hear, 
Ere cold in death I lie, 
The shout come pealing on my ear 
Of Britain's victory ! 








I see, I see a host draw nigh : 
They're British who advance ! 
And those who fly—in panic fly— 

They are the troops of France! 
Oh! tell me thatI do not rave— 
Whisper those words again— 

And I shali sink into the grave 
Without one groan of pain. 


I thank thee for the glorious tale: 
I knew it must be so— 

For when did British soldiers fail 
Before a foreign foe’ 

In glory I lay down my head, 
*Mid shouts of victory ! 

Not, not in vain my blood was shed— 
Now, comrade, let me die! 

* Written on reading the death of Sir John Moore at Corunna. 


—— 
SICILIAN FACTS. 
THE TWO BROTHERHOODS ; OR, THE ROBBERS. 

On the eastern side of Etna, near the extremity of the fertile plains which 
form the base of that sublime and beautiful mountain, bordering on the maguifi- 
cent forests which constitute the woody region, and encircle its middle in the 
guise of a vast belt, at the distance of about twelve Italian miles from Catania, 


and one from the village of Nicolosi, elevated nearly two thousand five hundre: | 
feet above the level of. the sea, stands the old Convent of San Nicolae dell | 
Founded in 1156, it , 


Arena, long the residence of the Benedictine fraternity. 
was occupied by them until 1558. Often overthrown hy earthquakes, often 
overwhelmed by showers of ashes, and constantly menaced by the tremendous 
streams of lava which environ it in all directions, it continued to be rebuilt or 
restored, until the last-mentioned period; when finally, fatigued by the repeti- 
tion of similar disasters, and incessantly alarmed at the manifest insecurity of 
its site, the brotherhood were driven into the immediate neighbourhood of 
Catania, where they built the magnificent edifice which they inhabit, at present 
called also San Nicolao dell’ Arena, or the Benedictine convent. 

San Nicolao il Vecchio, or the ancient, is placed in the most romantic situa- 
tion imaginable ; beautiful, sublime, and solitary, evidently chosen by the monks 
of a more pious and devotional age, in order to indulge in the religious medita- 


injuries which the building has at various times received, are duly set forth in 


inscriptions on the walls, which must have served the good friars as a continual 


memento of the insecurity of their situation, and of the perils with which they 
were constantly surrounded. They enumerate in frightful array, and in charac- 


ters still legible, the destructive earthquakes, the precipitous lavas, and the fiery | 
showers which have successively afflicted the holy fabric from the epoch of its | 


foundation to the date of its abandonment. 

San Nicolao il Vecchio, after its desertion, went rapidly into decay ; although 
oceasionally frequented by some of the brothers in the het season, or when indis- 
posed, for the sake of enjoying the benefit of the air, infinitely purer and cooler 
in these elevated regions, than in the Jess healthy, though more secure, plains 
which surrounded the lower convent: still the beauties and advantages of its 
site have never been able to entice any of the cautious fraternity to re-inhabit, for 
a prolonged period, its shattered and mouldering walls; theugh they still con- 
tinue to afford an asylum to the wayworn traveller, and at times, indeed, as will 
be collected from the following fact, to a brotherhood very different from that of 
their former pious occupents. 

Inthe beginning of the present century, Sicily, always a congenial country 
for freebooters and banditti, was infested by these depredators, owing to the 
inattention of the government, and of remissnesa in the police, beyond all exam- 
ple. Often undisputed masters of the country on which they levied contribu- 
tions ad libitum, they carried their insolence to such a pitch as to enter by night 
into the towns and villages, committing the most frightful excesses on the 
wretched inhabitants. Mascaluccia, Floridia, Melilli, large and pupttous places, 
were often sacked by them, and may be said, without exaggeration, to have been 
tributary to these outlaws. 
sand souls, was subject to these audacious attempts, as [ shall elsewhere take 
Occasion to relate. 

The deserted convent of San Nicolao, from its remoteness and its command- 
ing situation, capable of being defended by a small party against very superior 
numbers, offered them a secure and commodious asylum, where not only they 
could brave and set at defiance parties of the timorous police occasionally sent 
against them, but even the military resources of the district were often baffled 
by their courage and better knowledge of the country; whilst the subterranean 
vaults of the convent, framed originally with the view of concealment, and the 
humerous caverns inthe vicinity, some of them almost inaccessible, supplied 
them with convenient and ready means of securing their ill-acquired booty. 

In 1806, and for several preceding years, a band of about forty of these des- 
peradoes tenanted, or rather garrisoned, the convent, from whence, as their head- 
quarters, they extended their depredations over the surrounding country in all 
directions, plundering and despoiling the rich and powerful, but generally respect- 
ing, and even protecting, their poorer countrymen ; who, in return, were glad to 
supply them with such provisions as their means afforded, for which, indeed, 
they were often liberally paid. The police of Catania, unable to protect the city 
itself, from these hardy adventarers, of course rarely ventured to beard them on 
their own ground, or rather that of the Benedictines. The military, as | have 
said before, were scarcely more successful, so that they continued to keep pos- 
session of their strong-hold by the sword against all comers. If indeed, at in- 
tervals, a force so considerable as to render resistance hopeless, was sent against 
them, as was the case in in 1806, when four British companies were dispatched 
on this errand, they were sure to be apprized in time by their spies of the ap- 
proaching danger; and in such cases they effected a temporary evacuation of 
their fortalice, retiring, until the danger subsided, into giens and fastnesses, 
scarcely accessible to the natives themselves, into which a regular force could 
never hope to penetrate ; and where, sheltered in the enormous caverns of the 
mountain, and in the gloomy and trackless forests which overhang its sides, or 
coveted by precipitous ravines, impetoons torrents, and rugged lavas,a few 
resolute men might elude or resist an army. 

This formidable band was at length surprised by a party of the King’e German 
Legion, whilst employed in pillaging the town of Mascaluccia, previous notice 
having been given by an accomplice of this their last enterprise. They threw 
themselves into a house, which they gallantly defended, killing and wounding 
many of their assailants, until ebliged to yield to superior numbers, the survivors 
were overpowered and eonducted into Catania in triumph; their legs tied unde 


~ 


inguired where the stranger wished his baggage to be taken ! 


Even Catania, a city containing at least sixty thou- | 


their horses’ bellies, and their faces fronting the tails; their captain heading the + 
procession. After having paraded through the principal streets of the city, | 
plentifully hooted and pelted by the populace, whose terror they had so long been, 
they were thrown into prison, from which they were in due time liberated, in 
order to make their exit in the various places in the neighbourhood which had | 
been the chief sources of their lawless outrages. 

In the latter end of 1805, a German count arrived in Catania from Trieste, 
furnished with letters of recommendation to the Priorof San Nacolao: as he 
designed a long stay in the island, and intended to make purchases, he brought 


which hung beside the gate or door of the outer wall of the convent 


o the cheer he was likely to meet with on the frugal board of these self-denying 
vrethren 


The moleteer dismounting, applied a tremulous hand to the heavy iron chain 


the rusty 
inks for a long time refused their office, and it was not until he apphed his 


whole weight, that the ponderous clapper began to move ; sounding rather like 
a tocsin, or the great bell of St. Paul's, or Tom of Lincoln, than a modest con- 
vent tintinatolom. Every stroke awoke a thousand echoes, which died gradually 
away ainong the black forests, the precipitous valleys, and the rocky defiles, 


with bim a considerable sum of money, which, to avoid the risk of carrying rolling like distant thunder 


about with him, he proposed, as is the custom in Sicily, where convents are 
esteemed the safest barks, to deposit in the hands uf the prier, votil he might « 
require it for his occasions. He was at the same time an enthusiastic admirer | t 
of a well-furnished table, and having heard the hospitality and good cheer of |‘ 
these worthy Benedictines lauded to the skies, as they deserve, by many of his | 
travelled countrymen, he purposed taking up his quarters there during his so 


journ in Catania. When he disembarked, therefore, instead of proceeding, as | « 


“ A loud bell!” said the traveller ; “but the porter must be either asleep or 
lrank, for the door does not open. Give him another chime, friend,” he added 
o the hesitating mule driver, who obeyed his command somewhat unwillingly. 
‘Rather strange ; sure the whole brotherhood are net out. Jest then, as he 
sappened to look upwards at the wall which hid the interior fabric from view, at 


a loophole over the door, an uncouth looking visage caught bis eye, the owner 


of which seemed to be carefully reconnoitering the party at the gate. In his 


other travellers are wont, tv mine host's of the Elephant, or other house of re- hand, projecting about eighteen inches from the aperture, he held « long instru- 
ception, he hired a littiga, atid directed the muleteer to convey him without loss | ment, which perhaps was only the but of a crucifix, though the German thought 


of time to the Convert of San Nucolao. ‘The traveller, it must be kept in mind, 
knew but little Italian, and still less of the peculiar dialect of Sicily, which 
would puzzle a Della Cruscan himself: they consequently understood each 
other just well enough to mistake their respective meanings nine times out of 
ten. ‘The German had heard but of one Convent of San Nicolao: the driver, | 
for his part, never dreamt that a littiga could be ordered for the lower one, which 
was close at hand, and is besides usually designated and better known by the 
name of its fraternity, the Benedictines : perhaps he was not inclined to be very | 
particular as to a locality which might cost him his fare: perhaps, too, he 


it marveliously more like the barre! of a blunderbuss 
ever, conceiving that these were only prudent and necessary precautions in so 
wild a country, he began with, * Good evening, friend—the convent porter, I 
presume: pray Open the gate.” 


nothing alarmed, how- 


“* Not #0 fast, | must know who you are firet.” 
Very particular,” thought the other. “Count R——, at your service; I 


have letters for your respectable head.” 


* The devil you have! How many of you are there 1” 
* Don’t you see’ myself and the muleteer. We'll get the luggage off whilet 


fancied the traveller was desirous of visiting the sublime scenery in the neigh- | you open the gate.” 


bourhood. Knowing, however, the danger of the road, and taking it for granted 
that the other was also aware of it, he naturally enough, previous to starting, | 
** My baggage !"’ said the count, surprised at the question, ‘‘ to San Nicolao 
with myself, to be sure.” 

“O! Tthought,” replied the guide, “ your excellency might prefer its re- 
maining in Catania until your return, as you have perhaps money with you.” 

“Money!” returned the German, growing suspicious; “if I have, do you 
think I ain likely to leave it behind?” 

* Nothing more likely,” said the mule driver, mistaking and supposing that 


} 


“ Don’t be in such a hurry 
“ How curious he is,” 


Have you much baggage’ and of what sort '” 
thought the count. “ Little enough; it won't much 


| incommode you.” 


«© as to that, the more the better. 
score of there being too much.” 

** A rough hand, bot civil enough in bis way,” observed the stranger to his 
guide, as the other left the loophole; and having mounted on the wall, duly 
ubserved the approaches to the convent on all sides, then leisurely descended 
to the gate, which soon creaked onfits huge hinges, and at length admitted the 
traveller and hit baggage into the holy inclosuge. The count found the porter, 


We eha'n't quarrel, I dare say, on the 


he allnded to his chance of being robbed on the road; *' the less baggage, the | thoegh & fi -vcious ‘leoking personage, willing enough to oblige by taking the 


better travelling.’ 

“What! you rascal, are you for sparing your animals? 
say. we shall return light.” 

* Light enough I'll be sworn,” muttered the lettighiere, as humming a tune, 
he proceeded to do as he was ordered ; but so leisurely, and with so much sang 
froid, that the German, who had heard that the convent was in the neighbour- 
hood of Catania, though he did not know the exact distance, imagining that the 
man was now raising difficulties for the purpose of afterwards raising his de- 
mands, stoutly resolved to resist the imposition, swearing at the poor fellow in | 
High Dutch, and, being a little choleric, pulled out a pairof pistols portentiously 
long, threatening to measure the specific density of the other's scull with them. 


Load them wel) I 


| The lettighiere, no doubt much encouraged at the sight, and conceiving it im- 
tions which the surrounding scenery is so well calculated to inspire. The. 


possible that any one could be so daring as to shake hands with the devil with- | 
out previous introduction, took it for granted, naturally enough i Sicily, that | 
the count either belonged to the dreaded fraternity himself, or was one of their | 
agents, and consequently knew very well what he was ahout when be proposed 
taking up his lodgings at the sign of the Knife and Throat; and aware that | 
whatever may become of their employers, the guides and conductors are always 
perfectly safe, provided they offer no resistance, mounting the leading mule 
without more question or ado, finally set forward 

The traveller, in the mean time, not having dined, was complacently rumi- 
| nating on the good cheer which the holy brothers, who are famed for their table | 
and hospitality, were likely to place before him to reervit bis stomach after its 
eight hours’ vacation. As half dozing he contemplated the comfortable 
prospect, the dust kicked up by the animals seemed to his enraptured imagina- 
tion the fuming of dishes hot fromthe kitchen, whilst in the clattering of their 
hoofs, he anticipated the reportof the we!l-corked bottles cool from the ample | 
cellar of the worthy brotherhood. ‘The lettighiere soon left the high road, and 
struck into the by-ways and paths which ascend the mountain. Lwst in bis 
agreeable reverie, the count, who, as I have observed, did not know the distance 
of the convent from Catania, suffered the muleteer to conduct him for several | 
miles unquestioned. At last, wondering at the length of the journey, for which 
he had not made due allowance at breakfast, he put his head out of the win- | 
dow, and seeing the mules slowly and cautiously preceeding along the skirts 
of a wild forest, somewhat alarmed, called on the driver to know where they 
were 

“On the road to San Nicolao,” was the reply. 

“To the convent, eh?” said the count, suspecting all was not right. 

“To the convent,” returned the guide 

** Is the road quite safe 1” 

** Not quite—didn't I tell you so 7” 

“ The devil !"’ exclaimed the German, visibly discomposed; “ at what hour 
are we likely to arrive ’” 

** Before night, I hope.” 

* Before night!” roared the other in consternation ; his appetite at this in- 
telligence getting the better of his apprehensions. “ How unlucky! quick, 
qsick, or the monks will have supped before we get there.” 

Hearing him talk seriously of the monks, the muleteer began to suspect that 
there must be some mistake after all: and by way of ascertaining how matters 
really stood, threw outa hint that his excellency seemed to be in a mighty 
hurry to run his head into the trap. The count, mistaking as usual, conceived 
that the guide, in answer to hie remarks on his appetite, charitably wished to 
cut his ill founded hopes short at once, by acquainting him that the fraternity 
of San Nicolao were of the rigid and self-mortifying order of La Trappe, | 
gasped ovt in utter despair and dixappointment, ‘‘ The Trappe! awkward | 
mistake! what, are the brethren “.appists’ Sinner that I am, I shall be | 
starved.” 

“Starved!” cried the other with a malicious grin; ‘‘ these fellows make 
short work with their neighbour's stomachs.” 

“Short work with the stomach! is that a matter to joke upon, you rascal? 
Why, it would take four mouths to fill such a stomach as mine, after so long a | 
fast, in less than an hour, eat as fast as one could with them all. Ah' I had | 
better have remained in Catania ti!] to-morrow.” | 

** Aye, and next day too,” grumbled the guide to bimself, “if you are any 
other than what I took you for.” Such was a part of their conversation 





As up the steep of Etna’s shaggy side, 

They wound their toilsome march in slow array. 
On they went, now plenging down 2 path of searce a foot's breadth into a | 
dark and dangerous ravine, now rounding some abrupt hill to escape its almost 
perpendicular ascent, or cautiously creeping over some ancient bed of rugged | 
sciara, til! at length, right in front, veiling from their view the setting sun, the 
vast convent of the Benedictines reared its gloomy, and in part dismantled walls, | 
on a neighbouring eminence. Its melancholy and sembre aspect struck a chill | 
to the heart of the traveller, yet he could net help congratulating himself on | 
finally arriving safe with his property, through so wild a eountry, at a place of 
perfect security ; notwithstanding the fears engendered by the lettighiere as) 


trunks of bid bf@wny shoulders. 
their worthy prior. 
1” ashetl the porter 


He requested to be conducted immediately to 


* Our what! 

“Your respectable superior ; | have letters for him,” said the German, pull- 
ing out his pocket-book 

‘Ha! I understand, our cap , that is, our superior, as you call him.” 

“ Here they are directed, you see, to the very reverend the prior of the Bene- 
dictines Convent of San Nicolao.” 

** All right,” rejoined the other, stifling a laugh; “but the prior end the 
rest of the fraternity sallied out some time since on their cruising expedition— 





| excursion | would say ; but the bell will have already given notice of your ar- 


rival, and some of them will, I dare say, be back im time for vespers and supper. 
Bat this fellow,” pointing to the muleteer, ** you will have no further occasion 
for; it will be midnight before he gets back to Catania. As for your own re- 
turn, our prior will, I promise you, take care of that.” 

Our traveller accordingly paid aud dismissed the lettighiere, who singing as 
loud as he could, and kicking his mules in time with the tune, s00n brought 
them into a round trot, and was outof sight in a minute, without looking once 
behind at his late employer and his companion. The count now followed his 
guide into the convent. The dreary, unfurnished look of the interior, corres- 
ponding so il] with what he had heard of the famous Benedictine convent, made 
him immagine that his ill stars had really brought him to a domicile of Trappiste, 
and he could not avoid commeuting on the self-mortifying style of their residence. 
The other told him, ** that the surrounding country was infested by bands of 
audacious robbers, who were so lost to all sense of religion, that they did not 
scruple to attack the convent itself when they suspected that there was any 
booty to be obtained : in fact, only six months before, the holy precinct had been 
violated and plundered by these unconscientious rogues, who carried off every 
thing of value they could lay their hands on, scarcely leaving them a crucifix to 
say their prayers before, which would account che said) for the naked state of the 
apartinents, as the goods lost on the occasion had not been replaced, nor indeed 
did he believe they ever would; but the brethren,” he added, ** were now al- 
ways on their guard, taking care to keep themselves well armed ; for the same 
reason. he would find that the brothers did not usually dress themselves in the 
religious habit, which they reserved for days of ceremony, but commonly at other 
times went equipped as he himself then was, who was only a bumble lay brother. 
The gentleman,” he continued, “ perhaps knew that the ordinary residenee of 
the fraternity was vear Catania, that they who inhabited this convent did so 
principally for the convenience it afforded them in collecting their rents, which 
were very considerable.” ‘The count, who was a Protestant, and ignorant of 
the rules and customs of the monastic orders, readily believed all the other 
pleased to tell bum 

The porter, guiding the count through an exposed and ruinous corridor, con- 
docted him to a small cell, in which there was a bed, a table, a couple of chairs, 
a washing stand and basin. *“* Here,” said the friar, “ you may repose yourself 
until owr good father's return, when more suitable lodgings will be provided you; 
in the meantime, look over your baggage, and see that not an article be missing ; 
as our prior, who is very particular on these occasions, will, for better security, 
require an account of all you have, for which he will himself be answerable, 
and would be highly indignant if, on inspection, the smallest item should not be 


forthcoming.” . 
“ Honest people !” said the traveller to himself, as the other retired, with the 


cheering information that he only waited the prior’s retarn to put their evening 


repast on their frugal board. ‘ Honest people! how fortanate I am to have got 
ay crepe safe at last into euch conscientious bands. Yet my friend, the baron, 
most bave been playing on my credulity when he talked #0 much of your lozery 
and comfort; if your board does not turn out something better thas your lodging, 
I am not likely to trespars long on your hospitality.” Having finished his toilette, 
he sat expecting the holy father's return with impatience, not a little heightened 
by the cravings of appetite 

In a few minutes the lay brother returned, conducting an individual of a rather 
preposerssing aspect and gentee! manners, about forty-five yeers of age, whom 
he with much respect introduced as his reverence the prior With many 
apologies for receiving the stranger, en dishabille, the good father took the letter, 
read it with mach satisfaction and pleasure to the end, and then bade the count 
heartily welcome to the convent and brethren of San Nicolao, testifying bis con- 
cern that he had not found him at their other residence, where he could have 
received him in a style more befitting his rank and merit; he was, however, 
delighted at the condescension be kindness of the —_ depare J poet da 
for the por of finding bim. He would endeavoar to tre 
predisposes in these rude wilds, where he at present resiied for the sake of 
his health, the air of Catania being by no means considered sale for him. The 
moontain district afforded but few delicacies, and their chief cook always re- 
mained below; but he would take care of his goests return to Catania, and 
would fernish him with a letter to the sub-pricr, who, he was sure, would pay 
every attenion to his perron and bage*s® He perceived, by-the-by, from his 
valued friend the baron’s letter, that the count was desirous of depositing his 
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—_—_—— 
ready cash in hie hands; be would take charge of it, he assured him, with | 


"and the count might rely on its being perfectly safe in the strong setting off hie person, and certainly, a better looking, frank, open, merry coun- 
at Se eekens  cotwiihotading the solitary situation of the convent, | tenance, was seldom to be seen. In person he was about an inch taller than I, 
The count hoped, in return, that he was not occasioning the worthy prigt toomueh | athletic, and well formed. He made up to Mary, who, perceiving hie impa- 
trouble fora sum so ineonsiderable, The other, with extreme a — tience, and either to check him before me, or else from 3h usual nope of -a 
, that he would willingly take it, | quetry, received him rather distantly, and went up to old Tom, with whom 
him to make himself easy on that head, declaring tha’ wey | shook hands warmly. 


were it ten times as much. 
*« How complaisant !” said the count internally, highly gratified at this friendly | 
assurance. ; 
‘T’he usual compliments being over, the prior requested his new acquaintance 





to accompany him to the refectory, where be found an ample repast smoking on | come to again.” 


the hospitable board. A huge wooden crucifix, fixed to the wall atthe upper 


— before [ 
{ the apartments, from its wormeaten condition, acd the venerable | heart—I can show false colours as well as she can. But I say, Jacob, 
saeserp Uf enaient eabwebe which bung around it in fanciful festoons, seeming, | begin my mancuvres, tell me if you wish me to hoist the neutral flag—for I 
since its last dusting, to have seen mure than one generation of friars take in | won't interfere with you.” 


their daily quantum of roast and boiled, would, if he had haply entertained any 


have alone been sufficient to have completed our honest German's | cerned ; but take care—she's a clipper, and not unlikely to slip through your 
rare At the table were seated eight decent, well-behaved individuals. | fingers, even when you have her under your lee, within hail.” 


An oath or two, it must be owned, certainly slipped out every now and then, as 
if by accident, but the still unsuspicious traveller observed that the offending 
lips were, nu doubt, for the purpose of purification, immediately applied with much 
devotion to the huge flagguns of excellent wine which were rapidly passed from 


mouth to mouth. ‘The dinner, if not boasting all the delicacies to be found in | craft, that will steer themselves, almost ; give me one that requires to be 


the lower convent, was to the unspeakable consolation and satisfaction of the 
hungry German, by no means of the Trappist order, consisting of fowls, game, 


and roasted kid in abundance, with due proportion of dried fruit, good cheese, | sound below as possible ; and although she’s down to ber bearings on the puff 


olives, sausages, and other helps. The count, half famished by his long fast, 
and naterally of very respectable despatch, both with knife and glass, ate long 


and drank often. He was in raptores with his hosts, they were good fellows | see if I don't shape a course to cut her off.” 


after his own heart; with joy he saw their often replenished plates, and appe- 
tites so like his own. ‘There was no waste of precious moments in insipid con- 
vereation, no ill-timed compliments; the brethren seemed as silent as the 
dreaded Trappists themselves ; for it was near an hour before they managed to 
get out a few words, and those “ slow, and far between” their mouthfuls ; bat 
when at Jength, and jong, long it was first, as the poet should have expressed it— 
“ The noble rage of hunger was represt,” 
reserve was thrown aside; the brothers became as noisy as they before had 
been silent ; droll stories were told. The wonderful exploits of the neighbour- 
ing banditti were listened to with moch applause. One of the fraternity, rather 
forgetful of his sacred character, roundly swore that they were not half so bad 
as they were represented, as the count himself would own befure he returned to 
Catania; for he offered to Jay an even bet that he would be robbed before he got 
there. Full of the generous juice, the German laughed at their tales, and in 
fancied security said, out of bravado, “ that the robbers were welcome to all they 
could get from him.” 

“ Have a care!” cried another, “ there are often spies in the convent, and you 
are likely to be taken at your word.” 

“What!” asked the German in an altered tone, “are there many near at 
present!” 

“So many and so near,” exclaimed a third, “ that it is a miracle how you got 
here with a whole throat.” 

The wine, it seems, had screwed the traveller's courage to the sticking place, 
for there it stuck, sure enough; not the jolly god himself could raise it a peg 
higher after this suspicious intelligence. ‘The good prior then expressed a hope 
that the count had not suffered the rascal of a muleteer to suspect that he had 
money with him; he was acquainted with the man, and believed bim an accom- 

lice with these gentry. A fourth, winking at bis neighbour, added, “that the 
ate guest who had come to the convent under circumstances strangely similar, 
had been robbed and murdered by some miscreants, who introduced themselves 
through his chamber window during the night.” The German, whose checks 
had a few minutes before been red as the wine which sparkled on the table, be- 
came instantly white asthe pellucid stream, which, however it might sparkle in 
their cistern, was never permitted to do so on the board of these hospitable 
fathers. How long the good monks might have continued their jests on their 
guest's equanimity, is uncertain, had not the prior here interposed with an air 
of authority, saying, “that the last-mentioned accident had taken place in the 
winter, when the convent was in charge of a single lay brother, left there for the 
purpose of receiving travellers; but the count need not now be under any ap- 
prehension, as not only were the brothers now always on their guard, but he was 
under his own particular charge; and when that was the case, such was the 
respect entertained for his sacred character, even by these. disorderly people, 
that he should be as likely to rob him himself, as any one else.” This the tra- 
veller readily admitted was an impossibility, and somewhat re-assured, endea- 
voured by long and deep potations to rescrew his courage, whieh had latterly 
fallen considerably Velow its former sticking place. Whether he succeeded or 
not, was what he himself was unable to tell, for what became of his kind hosts, 
soon after, he never knew, nor of himself, till morning. 

He slept, he supposed, long and soundly ; for when he at length awoke, it was 
the glorious luminary of day which roused him, by darting its penetrating rays 
under his heavy lids. When, after much blinking and winking, he contrived to 
catch a glimpse of the objects around him, he could almost have sworm that he 
was still asleep, for convent, prior, monks, had all vanished, as if by enchant- 
ment; and he found himself, not in a refectory, nor in a cell, nor in a bed, nor 
on a chair, nor, as haply might have befallen, under a table ; but stretched at full 
length on mother earth, with the sun-brown turf for a matirass, his valuable port- 
manteau for a pillow, and, for curtains, the wide empyrean canopy illumined by 
the morning sun, which, for nearly two hours, had been staring him in the face. 
As soon as he suspected that he was unfortunately really awake, the fatal truth 
flashed like lightning on his bewildered brain: the unwillingness of the muleteer, 
the two convents, the equipment of the monks, their hints after supper, were 
now, alas! alltooclear. With a heavy heart he turned to examine his baggage, 
overlooking the articles, and placing them one by one on the ground beside him ; 
there they were, his shirts, his stockings, his waistcoats, his neckcloths, his 
handkerchiefs, his combs, his bran new inexpressibles, his shaving apparatus, his 
pipe, his tobacco, his snuff, his lavender water, his eau de Cologne, his papers, 

is memoranda, his notes, his notices, his sketches, his letters of introduction, 
with the exception of that consigned on the preceding evening into the hands of 
his reverend host, the prior, in lieu of which there was the promised note for 
the sub-prior. There lay all his property in stat# quo. Nothing had been touched 
or taken, nothing was wanting—nothing, good reader; for as to his money, he 
had himself brought it up for the sole purpose of depositing it with the prior, 
and that obliging person had, as he had engaged, punctually taken charge of it, 
as appeared from the following receipt neatly folded and scrupulously left in the 
very corner before occupied by the cash. 





“ San Nicolao, October 16, 1805. 

“Received this night from his Excellency Count R , of Presburg, in de- 
posit, the sum of three thousand six hundred and forty-four ducats; engaging 
hereby to give due account of same to all concerned. 

“ Tux Prior or San Nicotao.” 

Whether the count was considered by his kind host as one of the parties con- 
cerned is not exactly known: it does not, however, sppear that he ever with- 
drew the deposit from the hands of the good father, as that pious person, when 
afterwards questioned on the subject, never hinted his having done so ; though so 
careful had he been to provide for the present occasions of his guest, that he had 
with much consideration left him a roleau of sixty ducats in gold, for that pur- 
pose, in his portmanteau 

Having vented the quantum of curses and imprecations usual in similar cases, 
repacked his baggage, and provided himself with mules from the first country- 
man who happened to pass, the count, who might now well be styled the knight 
of the doleful countenance, took his way back to Catania. Presenting himself 
next day at the right convent, and to the right prior, it is needless to say he was 
hospitably received. ‘Though sufficiently chagrined at the loss he had sustained, 
yet, as it had not been so considerable as to ruin him entirely, his indignation 
against the pseudo-brotherhood was somewhat abated, when he recollected that, 
although they had made him pay handsomely, they had treated him well, and 
let him off with a whole skin to boot. He related his own story, and joined 
as sincerely as he could, in the laugh to which his strange adventure gave rise 
in the circles of Catania. Had he remained in Sicily a little longer, he might 
have had a second interview with his worthy hosts, though not quite in such 
pl t cire tances for them; for only a few weeks after his departure, their 
discomfiture and capture took place at Mascaluccia, as before related. 


~ rr 
JACOB FAITHFUL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF PETER siuptn.—[{ Continued from the last Albion.) 
The afternyon of the next day | heard a well-known voice, which carolled 
forth, as Mary huddled up her books, and put them out of the way; for at that 
time I was, as usual. giving her a lesson. 
“ And many strange sights I've seen, 
And long I've been a rover, 
And every where I've been, 
But now the wars are over. 
I’ve been across the line, 
Where the sun will burn your nose off, 
And I've been in northern climes, 
Where the frost would bite your toes off. 
Fal de ral, fal de ral, fal de ral de liddy.” 
** Heave a-head, Tom, and let me stump up at my leisure. It's like warping 
— wind and tide with me—and I get's up about as fast as lawyers go to 
eaven. 








in the world,” said Tom, looking at Mary. 


Che Atvoion. 


I thougbt, when Tom came up first, that he had been at unusual trouble in 


“ Whew! what's in the wind now, Jacob! Why, we parted the best friends 
Sheer off yourself, Tom,” replied 1, laughing, “and you'll see that she'll 


“Ob, ob! so the wind’s in that quarter, is it,” replied Tom; “with al! my 


** Here's my hand upon it, Tom, that the coast is clear, as far as I’m con- 


** Let me alone, Jacob, for that.” ’ 

“And more, Tom, when you've possession of her, she will requirea good 
man at the helm.” : 

Then she’s just the craft after my fancy. I hate your steady, slow-sailing 


managed by a man and a seaman.” 
“If well manned, she will do any thing, depend vpon it, Tom, fox she’s as 


of the moment, yet she’d not careen further.” 
** Well, then, Jacob, all’sright ; and now you've told me what tack she’s on, 


** Well, Jacob, my good boy, so you've been under the water again; I thought 
you had enough of it when Fleming gave you such a twist ; but, however, this 
time you went to sarve a friend which was all right. My sarvice to you, Mr. 
Stapleton,” continued old Tom, as Stapleton made his appearance. ‘I was 
talking to Jacob about his last dive.” 

** Nothing but human natur,” replied Stapleton. 

“ Well, now,” replied old Tom, “I consider that going plump into the river, 
when covered with ice, to be quite contrary to human natur.” 

* But not to save a friend, father?” 

“* No—because that be Jacob’s nature ; so you see, one nature conquered the 
other, and that's the whole long and short of it.” 

“Well, now, suppose we sit down and make ourselves comfortable,” observed 
Stapleton; ‘ but here be somebody else coming up—who can it be '” 

“I say, old codger, considering you be as deaf as a post, you hears pretty 
well,” said old Tom.” 

** Yes, I hear very well in the house, provided people don’t speak loud.” 

** Well, that’s a queer sort of deafness; I think we all are troubled with the 
same complaint,” cried Tom, laughing. 

During this remark the Domine made his appearance. “ Salve Dominus,” 
said I, upon his entering, taking my worthy pedagogue by the hand. 

“ Et tu quoque filius meus, Jacobus ! but who have we here’ the deaf man, 
the maiden, and—eheu '—the old man called Tom, and likewise the young Tom ;” 
—and the Domine looked very grave. * 

“ Nay, sir,” said young Tom, going up to the Domine, ‘‘ I know you are angry 
with us, because we both drank too much when we were last in your company ; 
but we promise—don’t we father '—nvt to do so again.” 

This judicious reply of young Tom's put the Domine more at bis ease ; what 
he most feared was raillery and exposure on their parts. 

“* Very true, old gentleman ; Torn and I did bouse our jibs up a little too taut 
when last we met—but what then '—there was the grog, and there was nothing 
to do.” 

** All human natur,”’ observed Stapleton. 

“Come, sir, you have not said one word to me,” said Mary, going up to the 
Domine. ‘ Now you must sit down by me, and take care of me, and see that 
they all behave themselves, and keep sober.” 

The Domine cast a look at Mary, which was intended for her alone, but which 
was not unperceived by young Tom or me. ‘ We shall have some fun, Jacob,” 
said he, aside, as we all sat down to the table, which just admitted six, with 
close stowage. ‘The Domine on one side of Mary, Tom on the other, Staple- 
ton next to Tom, then I and old ‘Tom, who closed in on the other side of the 
Domine, putting one of his timber toes on the old gentleman’s corns, which in- 
duced him to lift up his leg in a hurry, and draw his chair still closer to Mary, 
to avoid a repetition of the accident; while old Tom was axing pardon, and 
Stapleton demonstrating that on the part of old Tom, not to feel with a wooden 
jeg, and on the part of the Domine, to feel with a bad corn, was all nothing but 
“human natur.”” At last we were all seated, and Mary, who had provided for 
the evening, produced two or three pots of beer, a bottle of spirits, pipes, and 
tobacco. 

“* Liberty Hall—I smokes,” said Stapleton, lighting his pipe, and falling back 
on his chair. 

“T'll put a bit of clay in my mouth too,” followed up old Tom; “it makes 
one thirsty, and one enjoys one’s liquor.” 

“ Well, I malts,” said Tom, reaching a pot of porter, and taking a long pull, 
till he was out of breath. ‘* What do you do, Jacob?” 

“T shall wait a little, Tom.” 

“ And what do you do, sir 1’ said Mary to the Domine. The Domine shook 
his head. ‘* Nay, but you must—orI shall think you do not like my company. 
Come, let me fill a pipe for you.’ Mary filled a pipe, and handed it to the 
Domine, who hesitated, looked at her, and was overcome. He lighted, and 
smoked furiously. 

* The ice is breaking up—we shall have a change of weather—the moon 
quarters to-morrow,” observed old Tom, puffing between every observation, 
‘‘and then honest men may earn their bread again. Bad times for you, old 
codger, heh!” continued he, addressing Stapleton. Stapleton nodded an assent 
through the smoke, which was first perceived by old Tom. ‘“ Well, he is deaf, 
a’ter all; I thought he was only shamming abit. I say, Jacob, this is the wea- 
ther to blow your fingers, and make your eyes bright.” 

« Rather to blow a cloud, and make your eyes water,” replied Tom, taking up 
the pot; “ I'm just as thirsty with swallowing smoke, as if I had a pipe myself 
—at all events, I pipe my eye. Jacob,” continued Tom to me apart, ‘do look 
how the old gentleman is elbowing Mary, and casting sheep's eyes at her through 
the smoke.” 

** He appears as if he were inclined to board her in the smoke,” replied I. 

“Yes, and she to make no fight of it, but surrender immediately,” said Tom. 

** Don’t you believe it, Tom, I know her better; she wants to laugh at him, 
nothing more ; she winked her eye at me just now; but I would not laugh, as | 
do not choose that the old gentleman shou!d be trifled with. I will tax her 
severely to-morrow.” 

During all this time old Tom and Stapleton smoked in silence ; the Domine 
made use of his eyes in dumb parlance to Mary, who answered him with her 
own bright glances, and Tom and I began to find it rather dull; when at last 
old Tom's pipe was exhausted and he laid it down. “ There, I'll smoke no 
more—the worst of a pipe is, that one can't smoke and talk at the same time 
Mary, my girl, take your eyes off the Domine’s nose, and hand me that bottle of 
stuff What, glass to mix it in—that’s more genteel than we on board, Tom.” 
Tom filled a rommer of grog, took half off at a huge sip, and put it down on the 


I would have given him credit for, said in a quiet tone, ‘‘ The old 
afraid of grog, because he seed me take a drop too much, but that's no reason 
why grog ar’n’t a good thing, and wholesome, in moderation. A glass or 


gentieman js 


t 
very well, and better still when sweetened by the lips of a pretty girl 7 


- ; and 
if the Domine does not \ike it, he’s too much of a gentleman not to give em 
dislikes to please a lady. More's the merit ; for if he did like it, it would be 4 


sacrifice, that’s sartain. Don't you think so, my old boozer'” continued he 
addressing Stapleton, who smoked in silence. ’ 
“ Homan natur,” replied Stapleton, taking the pipe out of bis mouth and 
spitting under the table. : 
“ Very true, master ; and so here's to your health, Mr. Domine, and may 
never want a pretty girl to talk to, or a glass of grog to drink her health — 
‘+ 0, but the Domine don’t care about pretty girls, father, replied Tom - “ he’ 
too learned and clever; he thinks about nothing but the moon, and Latin = 
Greek, and philosophy, and all that.” . 
* Who can say what's under the skin, Tom’ there’s no knowin 
and what isn’t—Sall’s shoe for that.” 
* Never beard of Sall’s shoe, father ; that’s new to me.” 
“ Didn’t I ever tell you that, Tom '—well, then, you shall have it now—that 
is, if all the company be agreeable.” 
“O yes,” cried Mary, * pray tell us.” 
* Would you like to hear it, sir’”’ 
“T never heard of Sall Sue in my life, and would fain hear her history,’ 
replied the Domine ; ** proeeed, friend Dux.” 4 
“ Well, then, you must know when I was a-board of the Terp-sy-chore, there 
was a fore-topman, of the name of Bill Harness, a good sort of chap enough 
but rather soft in the upper-works. Now we'd been on the Jamaica Station for 
some years, and had come home, and merry enough, and happy enough we were 
(those that were left of us,) and we were spending our money like the devil, 
Bill Harness had a wife, who was very fund of he, and he were very fond of she, 
but she wasa slattenly sort of a body, never tidy in her rigging, all adrift at all 
times. She went by the name of Slattenly Sall, and the first lieutenant, who was 
a ‘ticular sort.of a chap, never liked to see her on deck, for you see she put her 
hair in paper on New Year's day, and never changed it or took it out til! the year 
came round again. However, be it as it may be, she loved Bili, and Bil} loved 
she, and they were very happy together. A'ter all, it a’rn't whether a woman's 
tidy without, that makes a man’s happiness, it depends upon whether she be right 
within ; that is, if she be good tempered, and obliging, and civil, and ‘commo- 
dating, and so forth. A’ter the first day or two—person’s nothing—eyes get 
palled, like the capstern when the anchor’s up to the bows; but what qa man 
likes is to nestle in a woman’s bosom, and not be disturbed by vagaries or gusts 
of temper. Well, Bill was happy—but one day he was devilish unhappy, because 
Sall had lost one of her shoes, which wasn’t to be wondered at, considering as 


g what is, 


how she was always slipshod. ‘ Who has seen my wife's shoe?’ says he. ‘Han 

your wi'e's shoe,’ said one, ‘it warn’t worth casting aneye upon.’ Still he cried 
out, ‘ V Lo has seen my wife’s shoe?’ ‘I seed it,’ says another.’ * Where?’ 
says bi ‘ I seed it down at heel,’ says the fellow. But Bill still hollowed out 


about his wife’s shoe, which it appeared she had dropped off her foot as she was 
going up the forecastle ladder to take the air a bit, just as it wasdark. At last, 
Bill made so much fuss about it that the ship’s company laughed, and all called 
out to each other, ‘ Who has seen Sall’s shoe ?’—* Have you got Sall’s shoe?’ 
and they passed the word fore and aft the whole evening, tiil they went to their 
hammocks. Notwithstanding, as Sall’s shoe was not forthcoming, the next 
morning Bill goes on the quarter deck, and complains to the first lieutenant, as 
how he had lost Sall’s shoe. ‘ D—n Sall’s shoe,’ said he, ‘haven't I enough te 
look after without your wife’s confounded shoes, which can't be worth twopence.’ 
Well, Bill argues that his wife has only one shoe left, and that won't keep two 
feet dry, and begs the first lieutenant to order a search for it; but the first 
lieutenant turns away, and tells him to go to the devil, and all the men grin at 
Bill’s making such a fuss about nothing. So Bill at last goes up to the first 
lieutenant, and whispers something, and the first lieutenant booms him off with 
his speaking trumpet, as if he was making too free, in whispering to his com- 
manding officer, and then sends for the master-at-arms. ‘Collier,’ says he, 
‘this man has lost his wife’s shoe : let a search be made made for it immediately 
—take all the ship’s boys, and look every where for it ; if you find it bring it up 
tome.’ So away goes the master-at-arms with his cane, and collects all the 
boys to look for Sall’s shoe—and they go peeping about the maindeck, under the 
guns, and under the hencvops, and in the sheep-pen, and every where ; now and 
then getting a smart slap with the cane behind, upon the taut parts of their 
trowsers, tv make them look sharp,until they all wished Sall’s shoe at Old Nick, 
and herto, and Bill in the bargain. At last one of the boys picks it out of the 
manger, where it had lain all the night, poked up and down by the noses of the 
pigs, who didn’t think it eatable, although it might have smelt human-like; the 
fact was, it was the boy who had picked up Sall’s shoe when she dropped it, and 
had shied it forward. It sartainly did not seem to be worth all the trouble, but 
howsomever it was taken aft by the master-at-arms, and laid on the capstern 
head. Then Bill steps out, and takes the shoe before the first lieutenant, and 
cuts it open, and from between the lining pulls out four ten-pound notes, which 
Sall had sewn up there by way of security ; and the first lieutenant tells Bill he 
was a great fool to trust his money in the shoe of a woman who always went 
slipshod, and tells him to go about his business, and stow his money away in a 
safer place next time. A’ter, if any thing was better than it looked to be, the 
ship's company used always to say it was like Sall’s shoc. There you have it all.” 

“Well,” says Stapleton, taking the pipe out of his mouth, ‘‘I know a fact, 
much of a muchness with that, which happened to me when I was below the 
river tending a ship at Sheerness—for at one time, d'ye see, I used to ply there. 
She was an old fifty-gun ship, called the Adamant, if I recollect right. One day, 
the first lieutenant, who, like your’n, was amighty particular sort of a chap, was 
going round the maindeck, and he sees an old pair of canvass trowsers stowed in 
under the trunnion of one of the guns. So, says he, ‘ whose be these?’ Now 
no man would answer, because they knowed very well that it would be as good 
as a fortnight in the black list. With that the first lieutenant bundles them out 
of the port, and away they floats astern with the tide. It was about half an 
hoar after that, that I comes off with the milk for the wardroom mess, anda 
man, named Will Heaviside, says to me, ‘ Stapleton,’ says he, ‘ the first liev- 
tenant has thrown my canvass trowsers overboard, and be d d to him ; now! 
must have them back.’ ‘But where be they?’ saysI, ‘I suppose down at the 
bottom, by this time, and the flat fish dubbing their noses into them.’ + No, no,’ 
says he, they won't never sink, but float till eternity ; they be gone down with 
the tide, and they will come back again, only you keepa sharp look out for them, 
and I'll give you five shillings if you bring them.’ Well, I seed little chance of 
ever seeing them again, or of my seeing five shillings, but as it so happened 
next tide, the very ‘denticle trowsers comes up staring me in the face. | pulls 
them in, and takes them to Will Heaviside, who appears to be mightily pleased, 
and gives me the money. ‘I wouldn't have lost them for ten, no, not for twenty 
pounds,’ says he. ‘At all events you've paid me more than they are worth,’ 
saysI. ‘Have J?’ says he, ‘stop a bit:’ and he outs with his knife, and rips 
open the waistband, and pulls out a piece of linen, and out of the piece of linen 
he pulls out a child's caul. ‘ There,’ says he, ‘now you knows why the trowsers 
wouldn't sink, and I'll leave you to judge whether they ar'n't worth five shillings.’ 
That's my story.” 

« Well, I can’t understand how it is, that a caui should keep peopie up,” ob- 
served old Tom. 

“Atall events, a call makes people come up fast enough on buard a man-of- 
war, father.” 








table. ** Will youdo as we do, sir ?"’ said he, addressing the Domine. 


Domine, with an appearance of horror, turned away from the bottle handed 
towards him by old Tom. 

** Not drink any thing,” said Mary to the Domine, looking at him with sur- 
prise ; “* but indeed you must, or I shall think you despise us, and do not think 
us fit to be in your company.” 

** Nay, maiden, intreat me not. Ask any thing of me but this,” replied the 
Domine. 

“ Ask any thing but this—that's jost the way people have of refusing,” re- 
plied Mary ; ‘‘ were I to ask any thing else. it would be the same answer—ask 
any thing but this. Now if you will! not drink to please me,! shal! quarrel with 
you. You shall drink a glass, and I'll mix it for you.” The Domine shook his 
head. Mary made a glass of grog, and then put it to her lips. “ Now, if you 
refuse to drink it, after | have tasted it, I'll never speak to you again.” So say- 
ing, she handed the glass to the Domine. 

** Verily, maiden, I needs must refuse, for I did make a mental vow.” 

* What vow was that! was it sworn on the Bible !” 

** Nay, not ow the sacred book, but in my thoughts, most solemnly.” 

“O! I make those vows every day, and never keep one of them; so that 
won't do. Now observe, I give you one more chance. I shall drink a little 
more, and if you do not immediately put your lips to the same partof the 
tumbler, I'll never drink to you again.” Mary put the tambler again to her lips, 


tended nostrils and muscular agitation of countenance. With her sweetest 
smile, she handed him the tumbler; the Domine half held out his hand, with- 
drew it, put it downagain, and by degrees took the tumbler. Mary conquered, 
and I watched the malice of her look as the liquor trickled down the Domine’s 
throat. Tom and I exchanged glances. The Domine put down the tumbler, 
and then, looking round asa guilty person, coloured up to the eyes; but Mary, 
who perceived that her victory was but half achieved, put her hand upon his 
shoulder, and asked him to let her taste the grog again. I also, to make him 
feel more at ease, helped myself to aglass. Tom did the same, and old Tom, 





“ Nay, friend Dox, nay—pr'ythee persuade me not—avaunt!” and the | 


drank a little, with her eyes fixed upon the Domine, who watched her with dis- | 


with more regard to the feelings of the Domine than in his bluntness of character | 


“That's true enough, but 1’m talking of a child’s caul, not of a boatswain's, 
Tom.” 

“T'll just tell you how it is,” replied Stapleton, who had recommenced 
smoking ; “ it's Auman natur.” 
| What is your opinion, sir?” said Mary to the Domine. 
| Maiden,” replied the Domine, taking his pipe out of his mouth, “ I opine 
that it’s a vulgar error. Sir Thomas Brown, I think it is, hath the same ides; 
many and strange were the superstitions which have been handed down by our 
less erilightened ancesturs—all of which mists have been cleared away by the 
powerful rays of truth.” 

** Woll, but, master, if a vulgar error saves a man from Dawv Jones's locket, 
ar'n't it just as well to sew it up in the waistband of your trowsers !” 

« Granted, guod Dax, if it would save a man; but how is it possible! it # 
contrary to the first e'ements of science.” 

‘* What matter does that make, provided it holds a man up!” 

“ Friend Dux, thou art obtuse.” 

“ Well, perhaps I am, as I don’t know what that is.” 

‘« But, father, don’t you recollect,” interrupted Tom, ‘‘ what the parson said 
last Sunday, that faith saved men! Now, Master Domine, may it not be the 
faith that a man has in the cau/, which may save him.” 

«“ Young Tom, thow art astute.” 

“ Well, perhaps I am, as father said, for I don’t know what that is. You 
knock us all down with your dictionary.” 

« Well, I do love to hear people make use of such hard words,” said Mary, 
| looking at the Domine. ‘ How very clever you must be, sir! I wonder 
| whether I shall ever understand them'” 
| * 


> . * > > . 
| “ That is a marvellous misconception,” quoth the Domine. 
“There's another,” cried Tom, laughing ; “that must be a three-decker. 
| 





; 


Come, father, here's the bottle, you must take another glass to wash that 
| down.” 
« Pray what was the meaning of that last long word, sir,” said Mary, taking 
| the Demine by the arm, “ mis—something.” 
** The word,” replied the Domine, “is a compound, from conception, bor 
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rowed from the Latin tongue, implying conceiving ; and the mis prefiaed, which spirit; having mastered the materials, be fixed his abode on the sea coast. where | 
negatives, or reverses the meaning, Miseunception, therefore, inphes net to) Raleigh was born and brought up; then refreshed his eyes with hill and sea. 
conceive. {can make you acquainted with many others of a similar tendency, and warmed his und with conternplation, and sa proceeded to pen the Memoir 
as misconception; videlicet, mus-apprebensiun, mus-understanding, mss-C0n- | This has imparted a freshness of looa to the old materials used, and an energy 
triving, mis-applying, mis ——" ‘i | to the new. ' 
«Dear we, what a many misses,” cried Mary, “and do you know them all ! I know of no biography from which I have derived more pleasure than an 
«Indeed do I,” replied the Domine, “ and many, many more are treasured account of himself and his family, appended by Leien Hur, to his * Life of | 
in my memory, quod nunc describere longum cst.” , Byron.” It is full of lifeand fine humanities: the gossip is the most agree- 
# Well, I'd no idea that the old gentleman was given to running after the able gossip in the world; the writer is on fair terms with himself—and | see 
girls in that way,” said old Tom to Stapleton. | #0 reason he has to be otherwise: the egotism is all marvete ; nor is it unmingled 
« Human natur,” replied the other. _,, | With snatches of right feeling and bits of true criticism. save the “ Apology ” 
« No more did I,” continued Mary, “I shall have nothing to say to bim;” | of Cibber, I know of nothing berter, His account of Byron the world resented 
and she drew off her chair a few inches from that of the Domine. ; 8s an indignity offered to one whom it bad itself too much insulted; we were 
“ Maidea,” quoth the Domine, “ thou art under a mistake.” ina fit of repentance, and reparation was the cry; it was no proof of good 
« Another miss, I declare,” cried Tom, laughing. | taste in Hunt to come out with his recollections of the mighty poet s6 soon 
« What an old Turk,” continued Mary, getting farther off. ' after his death ; nor was it perhaps right in him at all to speak so openly of the 
« Nay, then, I will not reply,” said the Domine, indignantly putting down | conduct of one who had laid him under a pecuniary obligation. But he seems 
his pipe, leaning back on his chair, and pulling out his great red handkerchief, not to have erred much in matters of fact 
which he applied to his nose, and produced a sound that made the windows of | 
the little parlour vibrate for some seconds. ; had already shown some biographical skifl in his account of Benjamin West 
«“ | say, master Tom, don’t you make too free with your betters,” said old His familiar intercourse with the painter enabled him to give peculiar interest 
Tom, when he perceived the Domine affronted. 
« Nay,” replied the Domine, “ there is an old adage, which saith, ‘as the | the scenes of his glory, lent the charm of reality to his narrative, which was 
old cock crows, so doth the young.’ Wherefore didst thou set him the | widely felt by the world. For this Memoir Galt obtained high praise, and very 
example t” | sharp censure. He in a great measure merited all the praise; he spoke with 
“ Very true, old gentleman, and I axes your pardon, and here's my hand) much manliness and freedom ; his details were picturesque, and his remarks 
upon it.” _ | generally just and candid—he did not deserve a tithe of the censure poured 
“ And so do I, sir, and here's my hand upon it,” said young Tom, extending | upon him both in verse and prose. The life of Lord Byron was free to the pens 
his on the Domine’s other side. {of allmen: no one could urge a particular claim to the exclusion of others ; 
“Friend Dax, and thou, young Tom, I do willingly accept thy proffered re- | and if merit constituted a claim, surely the author of the * Annals of the 
conciliation; knowing, as I well do, that there may be much mischief im thy Parish,” and ** The Provost,” stood high enough to entitle his name to be men- 


Of the same great poet another Memoir was written by Joun Gavt, who | 


j to bis account of his early aspirations; and his meeting with the poet amid | 


composition, but naught of malice.” The Domine extended his hands and 
shook both those offered to hin warmly. 

“ There,” said old Tom, “now my mind’s at ease, as old Pigtown said.” 

“| know not the author whom thou quotest from, good Dux.” 

“ Author—I never said he was an author; he was only captainof a schooner, 
trading between the Islands, that I sailed with a few weeks in the West 
Indies. ”’ 

«Perhaps, then, you will relate to the company present, the circumstances 
which took place to put old Pegtops—(I may not be correct in the name,) but 
whoever it may be ~ 

“ Pigtown, master.” 

“ Well then—that put old Pigtown's mind at ease—for I am marvellously 
amused with thy narrations, which do pass away tie time most agreeably, good 
Dux.” 

«* With all my heart, old gentleman; but first let us fill up our tumblers. | 
don’t know how it is, but it does appear to me that grog drinks better out of 
glass than out of metal ; and if it wasn’t that Tom is so careless—and the dog 
hae no respect for crockery any more than persous—I would have one ur two 
on board for particular sarvice ; but I'll think about that, and hear what the old 
woman has to say on the subject. Now to my yarn. D'ye see, old Pigtows 
commanded a little schooner, which plied between the isles, and he had 
been in her for a matter of forty years, and was as well known as Port Royal 
Tom.” 

“Who might Port Royal Tom be?” inquired the Domine ; “a relation of 
yours '” 

‘‘T hope not, master, for I wanted none of his acquaintance ; he was a shark 
about twenty feet long, who rowed guard in the harbour to prevent the men-vf- 
wars men from deserting, and was pensioned by government.” 

“« Pensioned by government! nay, but that soundeth strangely. I have heard 
that pensiuns have been most lavishly bestowed, but not that it extended so far. 
Truly it must have been a sinecure.” 

*‘T don’t know what that last may be,’ 
boatswain, in the Minerve, who talked politics a bit, say, ‘as how half the pen- 
sions were held by a pack of d d sharks ;’ but in this bere shark’s case, it 
wasn't in money, master ; but he'd regular rations of bullock’s liver to persuade 
him to remain in the harbour, and no one dare swim on shore when he was 
cruising round and round the ships. Well, old Pigtown, with his white trowsers 
and straw hat, red nose and big belly, was as well known as could be; and was 
acupital old fellow for remembering and executing commissions, provided you 
gave him the money first; if pot, he always took care to forget them, Old 
Pigtown had a son, a little dark or so, which proved that his mother wasn’t 
quite as fair as a lily, and this son was employed in a drogher, that is, a small 

craft which goes round to the bays of the island, and takes off the sugars to 
the West India traders. One fine day the drogher was driven out to sea and 
never heard of a‘terwards. Now old Pigtown was very anxious about what 
had come of his son, and day after day expected he would come back again ; 
but he never did, for very good reasons, as you shall hear by-and-by ; and every 
one knowing old Pigtown, and he knowing every body, it was at least fifty times 
a day that the question was puttohim. ‘ Well, Pigtown, have you heard any 
thing of your son!’ And nity times a day he would raply, ‘No; and my mind's 
but rl! at ease.’ Well, it was two or three months afterwards, that when I was 
in the schooner with him, as we lay becalmed between the islands, with the sun 





, 





frizzing our wigs, and the planks so hot that you couldn't walk without your | 


shoes, that we hooked a large shark which came bowling under our counter. 
We got him on beard and cut himup. When we opened his inside, what should 
I see but something shining. I took it out, and sure enough it was a silver 
watch. Sol hands it to old Pigtown. He looks at it very ‘tentively, opens the 
outside case, reads the maker's name, and then shuts it up again. ‘ This here 
watch,’ says he, ‘belonged to my son Jack. I bought it of a chap in a South 
Whaler for three dollars and a roli of pigtail, and a very good wateh it was, 
though I perceive it be stopped now. Now, d’ye see, it’s al! clear—the drogher 


must have gone down in a squall—the shark must have picked up my son Jack, | 


and must have disgested his body, but has not been able to disgest his watch 
Now I knows what's become of him, and so—my mind's at case.” 
““ Well,”’ observed Stapleton, “I agrees with old Poptown, or what his name 


might be, that it were better to know the worst at once, than to be kept on the | 


worry all your days. I consider it’s nothing but human natur. Why, if one 
has a bad tooth, which is the best plan, to have it out with one good wrench at 
once, or to be tormented night and day, the whole year round !” 

“ Thou speakest wisely, friend Stapleton, and like a tnan of resolve,—the 
anticipation is often, if not always, more painful than the reality Thow 
knowest, Jacob, how often I have allowed a boy to remain unbuttoned in the 
centre of the room for an hour previous to the application of the bireh—and it 
was with the consideration that the impression would be greater spon his mind 
than even upon his nether parts. 
that of suspense is Fr 

** Worse than hanging,” interrupted young Tom. 





| 
** Even so, boy, (cluck, cluck,) an apt comparison, seeing that in suspense you | 
are hanging, as it were, in the region of doubt, without being able to obtain a | 


footing even upon conjecture. Nay, we may further add another simile, 
although nut so well borne out, which is, that the agony of suspense doth 
stop the breath of man for a time, as hanging doth stop it altogether, so 
that it may he truly said, that suspense is put an end to by suspending.” 
(Cluck, cluck.) 


“And now that you've got rid of all that, master, suppose you fill up your | 


pipe.” observed old Tom. 


replied Old Tom, “bat I heard our | 


But of all the feelings in the buman breast, 


| tioned with reverence. He was, however, treated with very little ceremony : he 
was first of all lampooned for preseming to intimate his intention of writing a 
life ; and secondly, he passed beneath “the saws and harrows” of criticism, 
when the work made its appearance. Comparing the statements which the 


| Life contained with the facts detailed in the authentic narrative which followed, | 


Galt will be found less frequently wrong th... the critice have intimated. Litue 
has been since revealed, even by his most steadfast friend and admirer, tw 
elevate the character of Byron as a man 
| his Autobiography: it contains much that is valuable and curious, and is re- 
markable fora certain sincere homeliness of language. 


| ‘Tuomas Moore has written three different biographies—all unlike eaeh other 


} In manner as well as matter. ‘Uhe first is the ‘ Life of Sheridan'—a work .dis- 
| playing eloquence and spirit, with a certain dash of boldness, which made it 
acceptable to all who loved free utterance of feeling. 
expressions ; in sentiments in w hich nature is almost smothered with ornament 
and in critical opinions, mest of which came from the heart 
claiming too high a station among the sons of the morning for Sheridan, who hed 
a vast deal of the artificial about his genius: he made his scenes for his wit, 
and not bis wit for bis scenes : his best things hang on the dialogue like jewels 


upon an Image ; his wit does not circulate through it, and belong to it as blood to | 


the body. The language of the Memoir is highly embellished; nothing can 
} less resemble the simplicity of Southey’s ‘ Nelson’ than Moore's ‘ Sheridan’ 
| The ‘ Life of Byron,’ which followed, showed a complete change of taste in 
| composition: figures of speech were used sparingly ; the ornamental was almost 
| utterly discarded ; liveliness was repressed, and all was made grave, and simplo, 
| and even severe. ‘I'he new attire in which the muse of biography appeared, was 
| pronounced by many beautiful and becoming. ‘To all, however, it was not so 

welcome. Simplicity of language requires the frequent recurrence of massive 
| vigour of sentiment ; his former nchness—nay, gaudiness of language, concealed 
ordinary thoughts ; and the new style of the writer was in the eyes of many like 
a fruit tree robbed of its fruit, or a crown despuiled of its jewels. Nor was this 
| all: Byron had penned memoranda of all he thought or did; and as much that 

he thought and did was not worthy of being known, a judicious biographer, out 


preted him through his own medium rather sparingly. It is true, that Moore 
had a task to perform of no ordinary difficulty: in the latter years of his life. 
the Poet had sinned deeply against the decorum of society, both in word and 
|} deed: much that he wrote, and much that he said and did, was in defiance of 
the opinion, though perhaps not the practice, of mankind. ‘The work has, how- 
ever, many beauties ; 
| full dressed in the public places ; and it displays him joyous with wine and glad- 
| dened with witty company. It discloses his inmost thoughts: now he is stung 
| to the heart Ly some allusion to his lameness, or some stern attack oa his poetry ; 
| then he is seen gloomy, and even fierce, pondering over the shipwreck of his 
fortune and the ruin of his domestic peace ; presently we have him penning 
| some wild lanypoon, or bidding defiance to fate, and resolving, since he was guing 

to destruction, to go his own road. Nor are there wanting hours of melting 


| weakness and despondency, when he looks back on “ prospects drear,” and with | 


dread on the dark and ominous future. 
| Of the ‘Life cf Fitzgerald,’ I know not well what to say; perlaps it ought 
| never to have been written: how he could sympathize with one who desired to 
| give Ireland to France, I cannot comprehend. 


THE DRAMA. 
| Thisisa part of my station which I enter with consciousness that if Poetry 
| has kept its station, and Romance risen, in the Drawia there is a visible descent 
| Not so much, indeed, in its poetry, for that is still high, as in the sobering of its 
| high feeling—the taming of its wild passion ; a coldness has crept over its fiery 
vehemence, and its nature is less the nature of the heart. Neither is the true 
| character of dramatic co:mposition so well understood as heretofore; the writers 
seem to forget that all is addressed to the eye as well to the mind; the pure and 


mistress: we are grown too retrospective; we describe rather than perform ; 
| the meaning is not made good by sensible signs ;—and this is true of mach of our 
| poetry as well as of the drama. The life of the dialogue is wanting, Shak- 
speare, I need not say, is full of it; his plays would le understood were they 
actedin pantomime, Weare civilized til] we are grown barbarous: ask a ques- 
| tion of acountry peasant respecting aroad, he points with his finger as well as 
| moves his tongue 
hands tied, he hase a dramatic feeling, and calls in action te the aid of words, 
| as our great poet does— 
| 


I saw a smith lean o'er his anvil thus. 


| We are grown cold, courteors, and civilized, we iive in continual proprieties both | 
tt requires a bold, rough, free, out-spoken person to be 
| a good dramatic writer; but where is such a person to be found in days when | seventeen years younger than I am now, thought I might as well fall in love 
Moreover, our ' 
principal theatres are totally unfit for calling forth the true beauties of the drama; 

wit and humour, and all the dialogue is swallowed up in the infinite space be- } 
every third word uttered is not heard by ordi- | 
nary ears; and actors have to strain their voices, till their natural tone is Jost, 


of action and of tongue ; 


| we * duck with French nods,” and excel in “ apeish courtesy”? 


| tween the stage and the boxes ; 


land all is forced, exaggarated, and unnatural. 
| to be pleased rapturously with anything; 
\ ourselyes—shows of all kinds, books of every description, * and Katterfelto 
with his hairon end,” wondering at his own wonders; this makes us fastidious 


Galt has lately given to the world | 


It abounds, too, in happy | 


Its fault lies in | 


of respect to the world as we!! as for the sake of the poet, should have inter- | 


it shows the poet at home in his study ; itexhibits him | 


eloquent blood of the draina no longer speaks in her veins like that of the poet's 


a Frenchman, it bas been said, could not tell a story with his | 


* | into the shape and dimensions of a needles eye. 
* | sele as having @ very portentous design against mankind in general 
peradventure we are grown critical; we know, or what is worse, pretend to 





resalt of ettraerdinary labour; the germ of a fine thing was perceived by him in 
its rough @ate , and he wrought and refined till the wit came ot brilhant end 
resistiess fom his skilful hand. ‘The numerous sketches which be made of the 
plans he plays, and the detached bits of dialogue which he amassed for use, 
prove is gehius was not 7 » 

iat tars ya 9 that — and forgetive, but was content to creep to 


Something of this may be perceived in his scenes; they are foll of wit and 


_ bamour ; but the wit and humour float on the stream of the dialogue rather than 


form « patt of It; the scene seems to kave been made with which he ornaments 
it. Some of bis best characters are not original - Mrs. Malaprop may be found 
in all her pataral splendour in Fielding —coarser, indeed, but infinitely happier — 
Yet no ose cares how the wit comes that pleases, nor where the original of the 
character is to be found that helps us to laugh All that he eaye is witty ; his 
dialogue is volike that of all other dramatista, and seems copied from real life— 
trom what be happened to observe and hear in polite society. There is, however, 
very little action, and very litle warmth: no spontaneous burst of unaffected 
feeling—all is polished and well bred ; there is a want of heart, for which the 
presence uf almost all other beauties cannot atone. Sheridan soon became 
weary of seeking fame at such outlay of labour: bis wit made his company ac- 
ceptable to the Prince of Wales and his s8y companions; and he was content 
to set the table in @ roar in Carlton House, in preference to shaking Old Drory 
with his sallies from rafier to fowndation stone. It is true that he distinguished 
himself as an orator in the House of Commons, and for some time seemed as 
if about to take the lead ; bat wine and indolence prevailed : even long epeoches, 
such as his, required preparation ; and he became weary of thet, and was con- 
| tent with the fame of being the most brilliant talker, the greatest conversational 
wit of the splendid circle in which he moved 
He reproached himself now and then as a waster of great powers; and in fite 
| Of remorse, planner scenes for fulure plays, and penned passages of never spo- 
| ken dialogues. That he drew his materials from life, all bie scraps and frag- 
| ments testify: i something like the rudiments of a play on Affeetation, we find 
| the following outline of a scene atisched to Lady Clo. “ What am I reading t 
Have I drawn nothing lately? Has the man been to untune the harpsichord! Does 
| it look as if T had been playing on itt Shall I be ill to day shall I be ner- 
| voust’— Your La'ship was nervous yesterday.""—" Was I! then I'll have a 
cold: T haven't had a cold this fortnight—a cold is becoming ;—no, I'll not have 
a cough, that’s fatiguing: I'll be quite well."—» Your La'ship always looks 
vastly well when you're i/l}—you become sickness.”"—* Leave the book half 
read, and the rose half finished; you know | love to be caught ia the fact.” 
| An intriguing man is intimated with equal truth in another broken dialogue :-— 
* Who am I in love with now 1"—*" You are laying close siege to Lady L. in 
| the Morning Post, and have suceveded with Lady G. in the Herald; Sir F. is 
very jealous of you inthe Gazeticer."—" Kemember, to-morrow, the first you 
do put me in love with Mra. ©. I forgot to forget the dbillet-dows at Brook's.” 
Of his poetry little can be said; itis weak in its flow, afd wante fire and 
nature; it comes reiuctantiy from his mind when he desires to be tender or 
graceful; and if it comes easy at all, itis when he is peevish and personal. He 
addressed ttie Prince of Wales concerning the expocing atyle of women's dress ; 
| | know not what the Prince said in reply. ‘The poem ineladed some political 
seasoning, and lamented that the atrocities in apparel, so displeasing to delicate 
persons, should have been found athome. His genius was high, but not of the 
lirst order; it was imitative rather than inventive; he could embellish, bat be 
could not create ; he could see, but not imagine 


Joanna Baiitie stands, by all bat universal consent, at the head of the 
modern drama; she has exhibited such force of nature, such knowledge of the 
world, and painted o vividly the light and shade of passion, that I know of no 
one who canbe named withher. In all ber dfamas, there is uncommon breadth 
| and massive vigour, great variety of situation and character; a vehement and 

nervous eloquence, and everywhere a strong unstad.ed happy force of tan- 

guage, suchasthe stage demands. In the pathetic scenes, she approaches 

Shakepeare ; her dialogues are full of thought, she is nodealer in eplendid no 
| things; she has the language of the muse, she has likewise her inspiration ; and 
weare not only moved and agitated, but we come away from her ecenes with an 
accessionof knowledge. ‘The masculine energy of her langeage has been noticed 
by all her critics. Her inuse shouk! be drawn with the serene dignity and austere 
composure of an antique statue-—the muse of others might be painted with 
wings and starry trains; she ie compact, they are diffuse; ene speaks to the 
point, they speak to show their wit, not to help on the story Tier works have 
| not risen into fame without remark or remonstrance ; ehe calls her dramas * Plays 
lon the Passions,’ and this has provoked a vast deal of sareastic criticism, and 
caused writers to allege that she desired to limit the boundless range of tragedy, 
| and exhibit in a play one passion, and no more, She is wrong in the name of 
her dramas, and right in conception and execution ; she meant that each play 
| had its ruling passion, as almost all other plays have, like love in lomeo and 

luliet, andthe jealousy of Othello. ‘The passion which she undertakes to dis- 
| play, conr@S with others in its train ; jealousy goes hand in hand with anger and 
| revenge, and love is too often allied to fear and jealousy, there is abundance of 
subordinate emotion, and no limitation whatever 

She has spoken the poetic innguage of her day, nor sought to dip her thoughts 
in the obsolete hues of antiquity; she felt that the language of the j\lustrions 
bards of the daysof Elizabeth was natural to them, bot uonatural to her; and as 
| she loathes all affectation, she took the tone and colour of speech in her owa 
time. ‘This has given to her works an original and unborrowed air, In the plot 
| and distribution of time. she avails herself of the liberties of the romantic 
| drama, while, in many things else, she resembles the stern statue-like drama of 
| the elassic era. Some of her characters might be studied in the presence of 
the antique statues—for their heroic dignity and perfect individuality of repre- 
sentation. She is, in poetry, what Flaxman was in sculpture; and by the side 
of some of his noble personifications of Seripture we miglt place the works of 
Joanna Baillie. She does not tell you what was, bat, sculptor like, she shows 
you what is: she never loses sight of the object she has in view, she neither 
hides her heroes under the dazzling splendour of their coate armorial, nor over- 
whelms the distinct beanty of her thoughts in the flowers of embellished 
‘language. Thiy sometimes gives a bold austerity to parte of her dialogues, 
which, taken by itself, is far from pleasing. If she is austere, she ts never cold, 
she is sarcastic and ironical, butthere is no fixed unkindliness of disposition about 
her; she sympathizes with the world, and feels deeply for human sorrow , but 
she is no puling lady who weeps for a cut finger, or goes mio hysterics when a 
mantua’s pinned awry. —[ Zo be continued. } 
—>—— 
| BOB BURKE'S DUEL WITH ENSIGN BRADY OF 
THE 48rn 

Cuar. | —Ow BOB WAS IN LOVE WITH Mi8® THHODOSIA MACNAMARA, 

& When the 43th weré quartered in Mallow, I was there on a visit to one of 


| the Purcells, who abound in that part of the world, and, being some sixteen or 





with Miss Theodosia Macnamara. She was a fine grown girl, full of flesh and 
blood, rose five foot nine at least when shod, had many excellent points, and 

: ’ or paste She was somewhat of a roarer, it 
stepped out slappingly upon her pasterns s : 
must be admitted, for you could hear her from one end of the Walk to the other; 


and I am told, that as she has grown somewhat aged, she shews symptoms of 


We are also grown too wise | vice tot | knew nothing of the latter. and did not mind the former, because I 


we have too many ways of amusing | never hadafancy for your mimini-pimini young ladies, with their mouths equeezed 


I always suspect such dam- 


She was at Mallow for the sake of the Spa, it being understood that she 


' 
“ And I will fill up your tumbler, sir,” said Mary ; “ for you must be dry with | *80w everything ; we jedge the drama, and pass seutence on the actors ; we come | was consumptive—though I'll answer for it, her longs were pot touched ; and 


talking sach hard words.” 


The Domine this time made no objection, and again enveloped Mary and him- 


self in a cloud of smoke, thronch which his nuse loomed like an Indiaman in a | , 
| upon him; he may be damned on account of the actors as well as from lus want 


Another lion in the path is your great actor—your red-letter hero of the 
The poet must fit this man's body, and evit this 
the fiery and impas 


channel fog.—[ To be continued. } 
—>—. 


BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE 


LITERATURE OF THE LAST FIFTY YEARS. 
By Allan Cunningham.—{ Continued from the last Albion. ] 
BIOGRAPHY. 
Several-lives have been writien of Burns the poet 
Loe KHART is the last and best 


hero. He 


dition, and mastered his peculiarities 


} 


and the * cannie hour at e’en,” and has felt and enjoyed all. . It is this whict 


has enabled him to lighten those darker hues of character, which give a gloom 
to the narratives of less considerate biographers, and show the poet standing 
on his own fee: like a mau, erect and dignified, conscious of his powers and of 


his title to immortality 


Parnice Fraser Tyree has added largely to our national biography: the 
the Scottish Wurthies” are Jistiaguished by great candour and no 
he has estimated the military talents of one, and the poetic 
He has an earnestness of manner 
It is trve. that he curtailed Scot- 
we have a hundred as good as those of 
and he would do well to complete his task before he continues 


** Lives of 
common research : 
genius of another, with nice discrimination 
which wins on the most inattentive reader 
land of her fair proportion of worthies - 
whom he wrote ; 


his inva Lives of the Worthies of the South 


m upon t 
I satisfactory 


taleigh ” is fall and 


that of Jonuw Gissow 
He hag felt better than any one the fresh and 
natural energy, the manly breadth, and free, unsophisticated character of his 
has sympathized largely with him; he has comprehended his con- 
He has not stood on his own bill re- 
tired, and looked at the rustic bard through the false medium of position; he 
has descended into the valley, and accompanied him to the plongh, the dance, 


he went about this undertaking in a true 


with no wish to be pleased, but to be critical 
a calm audience ; if God and nature are in him, the world will acknowledge it 
if not immediately, after a lapse of days 


' of wit 
| advertisement and play-bill 
| man's mouth, in the manufacture of dramatic character ; 
sioned Kean required a whole play to himself; be gave the little senate of Par 
nassus laws; and he who wrote a drama, in which, as in ‘ Brotus,’ one civarac 
ter swallowed up all the others, was sure to write best. 
this ; any one who reade the * Correspondence ef Garrick,” will see at once the 


| he was the great dry-narse of dulness in dramatic composition in hie day. He 
he poilarded the dramatic tree; nor was lis jodg- 
ment im composition worth 4 farthing; he could not perceive the excellence of 
" he looked apon the raptures of the mother over her 
The drama 


was A praner and a slasher ; 


the tragedy of * Douglas 
long-lost son, and the heroic rising Of the youth's heart, as nought. 
has, in our day, declined towards the picturesque and the mechanical. 


| The fame of Ricnanrn Berverey Snenivas, ae a wit aud a dramatist, is de-| which there was one or other of the similies above mentiones 
servedly high ; his beginning wes bright and glorious as his |atter days were dark 
in bis twenty-third year he wrete “Tue Rivals,” and in his | 


and deplorable ; 
twenty-sizth year “* The School for Scandal"—comedies abounding with know 
ledge of character, and flashes of wit and spirit, which show genius and exten 
sive observation 
as almost to countenance a reproach of deficiency in classical attainments ; bu 


| he was idle enly in the eyes ef pedarts; he was reading lessons in liviag life, 
and laying im treasures of a mental kind, such as no school can supply. His 
| mode of composition shows a laborious man; his comedies were not produced 


by a sudden effort of fancy : nothing that he wrote came spontaneously and on 


bidden from bis mind; all was slow and tardy, showing a bit-by-bit process 
His “ Life of | of constroction, which promised nothing lke the beauty it produced, and 
All that he wrote was the | would have carried a sixteen stoner ove? 


{ seemed alien to a mind sensitive and vehement 


Nor was Kean alone in 


He was idle at school, and acquired eo Jittle Greek and Latin, 


An author who writes a book gete | I never saw any signs of consumption about her, except st mea) tunes, when 


‘|! her consumption was undoubtedly great. However, her mother, a very niece 


A dramatic writer has a twofold dread | sigan aved wornan—the was of the O"Regans of the West, and a perfect lady 


in her manners, with a very remarkable red nose, which she attributed to a cold, 
which had settled in that part, and which cold she wae always endeavouring to 
cure with various balsamic preparations taken inwardly,—maintained that her 
ber, woe very delicate, and required the air and wa- 
ter of Malluw to cure ber, ‘Theodosia, (she was so named after some of the 
~ | Limerick family.) or, 96 we generally called her, Dossy, was rather of « ee 
on, with hair that might be styled aeburn, bot which uenally receiv 

as they say was that of Cleopatra; 


poor chicken, a8 she called 


complex 


ty another name 


ler nose was turned op, 
and her mouth, which was never idle, being always employed in eating, Griek 
| ing. shouting. or laughing, was of considerable dimensions. Her eyes were 
piercers, with a slight tendency to 4 cnet, and her complexion wee eqeal to © 
footman’s ploeh breeches, or the fret tinge of the bloom of morning bursting 


s summer clond, or what else verse-toaking men are for of saying 
a song abont ber, in 
1. | forget whieh. 


through 
remember a young man who was in love with her writhg 


The verses were said to be very clever, as no doott they were ; _ I 4 
recollect them, never being able to remember poetry Dory's mot nee a 
- | sny it was ahectic flosh—if so, it was a very permanent a ine ten 

her cheeks for a inoment, and. _ it not ey ot fe young lacy nag png 

ometion, would have done bonour to a dairy ‘ . 

wae Patan these details, gentlemen,” enid Bob Borke, sighing. ction 
ways thinks of the first loves Tom Moore says, that oe. oa ing ba Ang 
sweet in life as love’s young dram; and talking of eh 4 why ‘ ae r me 
left ip the brandy bottle, hand it over to me Here's tot mth = "y; we 
. | will pever come agaio. Dear Dosy, you and j hed some fon toget ~4 oo 
her now with her red hair escaping from under her hat, in a pes-green habit, 


a , t into Tom the Devil, a black horse. that 
oh ore hates be eee rrp aoe 2 six-foot wall, following Will Wra- 


t 
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on’s hounds at the rate of fifteen miles ‘s hour, and singing out, ‘ do it, my | beyond ail comparison, far superior to what I drank, a couple of months ago, at / 


tromps. 


These are the recollections that bring tears in a man’s eyet.” | the Duke of Devonshire's, though his Grace prides himself on that very wine, | 


There were none visible in Bob's, but as he here finished bis dram it is per- and sent to a particular binn fur a favourite specimen, when | observed to bim 


haps a convenient opportunity for concluding a chapter. 


| that I had tasted better in Paris. Out of politeness, I pretended to approve of | 


has deeply injured me, by interfering between me and the girl of my affections. 
What ought I to do in such 8 case?’ 

«+ Pight him—by all means,’ said Wooden-leg Waddy. 

“+ But the difficulty is this—he has offered me no affront, direct or indirect— 


Cuar. I—now Exsiom paayY WENT TO DRINK TEA WiTH mss wKoDos | is Grace’s choice ; but l give you my honour—only I would not wish it to reach | we have no quarrel whatever—and he has not paid any addresses to the lady — 


MACNAMARA. 


his Grace’s ears—it was not to be compared to whatl had at Very’s fora) 


} 
“The day of that bunt was the very day that led tomy doe! with lieady. He moment. 


was a long, straddling, waddie-mouthed chap, who had no more potionof riding | 
a bunt than a rhinoceros. 


* So flowed on Brady for a couple of hours. The Tooleries, as be thought 


He was mounted on a showy-enough-lookng mare, | Proper to call them; the Louvre with its pictures, the removal of which he de- 


ith 

ich had been nerved by Rodo! Boot the horse-doctor, ata though | Plored as a matter of taste, assuring us that he had used all his influence wit 
— ‘un to | - at _A a rem mpl go me wer te oo ~~ mes all the | the Emperor of Russia and the Duke of Wellington to prevent it, but in vain; 
or Linen Sagphen of her by long Lanty Philpot, who sold her ‘o Brady | the Boulevards, the opera, the theatres, the Champs Elysées, the Montagnes 


after dinner for fifty pounds, she being not worth twenty in her best day, and | 
Brady giving his bill atthree months for fifty. My friend the Ensign was no | 


Russes—every thing, in short, about Paris, was depicted to the astonished mind | 
of Miss Dusy. Then came London—where he belonged to I do not know how | 


judge of a horse, and the event showed that my cousin Lanty was no judge of many clubs—and cut a most distinguished figure in the fashionable world. He 


a bill—not across of the fifty having been paid from that day tu this, and it is | 
out of the question now, it being long passed the statute of limitations, to say 
nothing of Brady having since twice taken the benefit of the Act. So both | 
parties jockeyed one another, having that pleasure, which must do them instead 
of profit. 

She was a bay chestnut, and nothing would do Brady but he most run her 
at a little gap which Miss Dosy was going to clear, in order to shew bis galiant- 
ry and agility; and certainly I most do him the credit to say that he did get his | 
mare on the gap, which was no smal! feat, but there she broke down, and off | 
went Brady, neck and crop, into as fine a pool of stagnant green mod as you | 
would ever wish tosee. He was ducked regularly in it, and he came ovt, if not 
in the jacket, yet in the colours, of the Rifle Brigade, looking rueful enough at 
his misfortone, as you may suppose. But he had not much time to think of the 
figure he cut, for before he could well get up, who should come right slap over 
him but Miss Dosy herself upon ‘I'om the Devil, having cleared the gap and a 
yard beyond the pool in fine style. Brady ducked, and escaped the burse, a little 
fresh daubing being of less consequence than the knocking out of his brains, if 
he had any ; but he did not escape a smart rap from a stone which ove of Tom's 
heels flung back with such unlucky accuracy, as to bit Brady right in the inouth, 
knocking out one of his eye teeth, (which, 1 do not recollect.) Brady clapped | 
his hand to his mouth, and bawled, as any man might do in such acase, so loud, 
that Miss Dosy checked ‘Tom for a minute, to turn round, and there she saw him | 
making the most horrid faces in the world, bis mouth streaming blood, and him- | 
self painted green from head to foot, with as pretty a coat of shining slime as 
was to be found in the province of Munster. ‘That's the gentleman you just 
leapt over, Miss Dosy,’ said I, for I had joined her, ‘ and he seems to be in some 
confusion.’ ‘Iam sorry,’ said she, ‘ Bob, that I should have in any way offend- 
ed him or any other gentleman, by leaping over him, but I can’t wait now. Take 
him my compliments, and te!! him I should be happy to see him at tea at six 
o'clock this evening, in a different suit.’ Off she went, and I rode back with 
her message, (by which means | was thrown out.) and would you believe it, he 
had the ill-manners to say ‘the h——;’ but I shall not repeat whathe said. It 
was impolite to the last degree, not to say profane, but perhaps he may be some- 
what excused under his peculiar circumstances. There is no knowing what 
even Job himself might have said, immediately after having been thrown off 
his horse into a green pool, with his eye-tooth knocked out, bis mouth full of 
mud and blood, on being asked to a tea-party 

“ He—Brady, not Job-—went, nevertheless—for, on our return to Miss Dosy's 
lodgings, we found a triangular note, beautifully perfumed, expressing his grati- 
tude for her kind invitation, and telling her not to think of the slight accident 
which had occurred. How it happened, he added, he could not conceive, his 
mare never having broken down with him before—which was true enough, as 
that was the first day he ever mounted her—and she having been bought by 
himself at a sale of the Earl of Darlington’s horses last year, for two hundred 
guineas. She was a great favourite, he went on to say, with the Ear!, who 
often rode her, and ran at Doncaster by the name of Miss Russell. All this 
latter part of the note was not quite so true, but then, it must be admitted, that 
when we talk about horses, we are not tied down to be exact to a letter. 
were, God help Tattersal’s ! 

* To tea, accordingly, the ensign came at six, wiped clean, and in a different 
set-out altogether from what he appeared in on emerging from theditch. He 
was, to make use of a phrase introduced from the ancient Latin into the modern 
Greek, togged up in the most approved style of his Majesty's forty-eighth foot. 
Bright was the scarlet of his coat—and deep the blue of his facings.” 

“IT beg your pardon,” said Antony Harrison, here interrupting the speaker ; 
“the forty-eighth are not royals, and you ought to know that no regiment but 
those which are royal sport blue facings. I remember, once upon atime, ina 
coffee-shop, detecting a very smart fellow, who wrote some clever things in a 
Magazine published in Edinburgh by one Blackwood, under the character of a 
military man, not to be any thing of the kind, by his talking about ensigns in the 
fusileers—all the world knowing that in the fusileers there are no énsigns, but 
in their place second lieutenants. Let me set you right there, Bob; the facings 
your friend Brady exhibited to the wondering gaze of the Mallow tea-table must 
have been buff—pale buff.” r 

* Buff, black, blue, brown, yellow, Pompadour, brick dust, no matter what 
they were,” continued Burke, in no wise pleased by the iterruption, “ they 
were as bright as they could be made, and so was all the lace, and other traps 
which I shall not specify more minutely, as I am in presence ef so sharp a critic. 
He was, in fact, in full dress—as you know is done in country quarters-—and 
being not a bad plan and elevation of a man, looked well enough. Miss Dosy, I 
perceived, had not been perfectly ignorant of the rank and condition of the gen- 
tleman over whom she had leaped, for she was dressed in her purple satin body 
and white skirt, which she always put on when she wished to be irresistible, and 
her hair was suffered to flow in long ringlets duwa her fair neck—and, by Jupiter, 
it was fair as the swan’s, and as majestic too—and no mistake, Yes! Dosy 
Macnamara looked divine that evening. ; 


} 


If we 











was of the Prince Regent's set, and assured us, on his honour, that there was | 
never any thing so ill-founded as the stories afloat to the discredit of that illos- 

trious person. But on what happened at Carlton-house, he felt obliged to keep | 
silence, the Prince being remarkably strict in exacting a promise from every | 
gentleman whom he admitted to his table, not to divulge any thing that occurred | 
there—a violation of which promise was the cause of the exclusion of Brum- 
mell. As fur the Princess of Wales be would rather not say any thing | 

“And so forth. Now, in those days of my innocence, I believed these sto- 
ries as gospel, hating the fellow all the while from the bottom of my heart, as! | 
saw that he made a deep impression on Dosy, who sate in open-tnouthed won- 
der, swallowing them down as a common-councilman swallows turtle. Bat) 
times are changed. I bave seen Paris and London since, and I believe I know 
both villages as well as most men, and the deuce a word of truth did Brady tell } 
in his whole narrative. In Paris, when not in quarters, (he had joined some six 
or eight months after Waterloo,) he lived au cinquantiéme in a dog-hole in the 
Rue Git-le-Ccenr, (a street at what I may call the Surrey side of Paris,) among 
carters and other such folk ; and in London I discovered that his principal do- 
micile was in one of the courts now demolished to make room for the fine new | 
gimerackery at Charing Cross; it was in Round Court, at a pieman’s of the | 
name of Dudfield.” 

** Dick Dudfield ?” said Jack Ginger, ‘‘1 know the man well—a most particu- 
lar friend of mine. He was a duffer besides being a pieman, and was transport- 
ed some years ago. He is now a flourishing merchant in Australasia, and will, 

I suppose, in due time be grandfather to a member of Congress.” 

“There it was that Brady lived then,” continued Bob Burke, “‘ when he was 
hobnobbing with Georgius Quartus, and dancing at Almack’s with Lady Eliza- 
beth Conynghame. Faith, the nearest approach he ever made to royalty was | 
when he was put into the King’s own Bench, where he sojourned many a long 
day. What an ass I was to believe a word of such stuff! but, nevertheless, it 
goes down with the rustics to the present minute. I sometimes sport a duke or 
so myself, when I find myself among yokels, and I rise vastly in estimation by 
so doing. What do we come to London or Paris for, but to get some touch of 
knowing how to do things properly! It would be devilish hard, I think, for 
Ensign Brady, or Ensign Brady's master, todo me now-a-days by flamming off 
titles of high life.” 

The company did no more than justice to Mr. Burke’s experience, by unani- 
mously admitting that such a feat was all but impossible. 

«1 was,” he went on, “a good deal annoyed at my inferiority, and I could not 
help seeing that Miss Dosy was making comparisons that were rather odious, as 





she glanced from the gay uniform of the Ensign on my habiliments, which hav- | opinion all along, though I did not like to commit myself. 


He and I have scarcely been in contact at all. I do not see how! can 
immediately with any propriety. What then can I do now?’ 

«Do not fight him, by any means,’ said Wooden-lez Waddy. 

** Still these are the facts of the case. He, whether intentionally or not, is 
coming between me and my mistress, which is doing me an injury perfectly equal 
to the grossest insult. How should I act t” 

** Fight him, by all means,’ said Wooden-leg Waddy. 

“« But then I fear if I were to call him out ona groundless quarrel, or one 
which would appear to be such, that I should lose the good graces of the lad 
and be laughed at by my friends, or set down as a quarrelsome and dangerous 
companion.’ 

“+ Do not fight him then, by any means,’ said Wooden-leg Waddy. 

“Yet as he is a military man, he must know enough of the etiquette of these 
affairs to feel perfectly confident that he has affronted me ; and the opinion of a 
military man, standing, as of course he does, in the rank and position of a gentle- 
man, could not, I think, be overlooked without disgrace.’ 

«* Fight him, by all means,’ said Wooden-leg Waddy. 

** * But then, talking of gentlemen, I own he is an officer of the 48th, but his 
father is a fish-tackle seller in John Street, Kilkenny, who keeps a three-half- 
penny shop, where you may buy every thing, from a cheese to a cheese-toaster, 
from a felt hat to a pair of brogues, from a pound of brown soaptoa yard of 
huckaback towels. He got his commission by his father’s retiring from the 
Ormonde interest, and acting as whipper-in to the sham freeholders from Castle 
comer; and J am, as you know, of the best blood of the Burkes—straight from 
the De Burgos themselves—and when I think of that, I really do not like to mees 
this Mr. Brady.’ 

«Do not fight him, by any means,’ said Wooden-leg Waddy. 

«* This advice of your friend Waddy to you,” said Tom Meggot, interrupting 
Burke, ‘‘ much resembles that which Pantagruel gave Panurge on the subject of 
his marriage, as I heard a friend of mine, Percy, of Gray’s Inn, reading to me 
the other day.” 


‘‘] do not know the people you speak of,” continued Bob, “ but such was the 
advice which Waddy gave me. 

“«* Why,’ said I, ‘ Wooden-leg, my friend, this is like playing battle-door and 
shuttlecock ; what is knocked forward with one hand is knocked hack with 
the other. Come, tell me what I ought to do.’ 

** Well,’ said Wooden-leg, taking the meershaum out of his mouth, ‘ in dubiis 
suspice, &c. Let us decide it by tossing a halfpenny. If it comes down head, 
you fight—if harp, you do not. Nothing can be fairer.’ 

‘*T assented. 

«* Which,’ said he, ‘ is it to be—two out of three, as at Newmarket, or the 
first toss to decide ?” 

««* Sudden death,’ said I, ‘ and there will soon be an end of it.’ 

‘Up went the halfpenny, and we looked with anxious eyes for its descent, 
when, unluckily, it stuck in a gooseberry bush. 

‘«*T don’t like that,’ said Wooden-leg Waddy ; ‘for it’s a token of bad luck. 
But here goes again.’ 

** Again the copper soared to the sky, and down it came—head. 

‘“««T wish you joy, my friend,’ said Waddy ; ‘you are to fight. That was my 


I can lend youa pair 


manage it 


ing been perpetrated by @ Mallow tailor with a hatchet, or pitchfork, or pickaxe, | of the most beautiful duelling pistols ever put in a man’s hand—Wogden’s, I 


or some such tool, did not stand the scrutiny to advantage. I was, I think, a | 
better-looking fellow than Brady. Well, well—laugh if you like. I amno 
beauty, | know; but then, consider that what I am talking of was sixteen years 
ago, and more; and a man dees not stand the battering I have gone through for | 
these sixteen years with impunity. Do you call the thirty or forty thousand | 
tumblers of punch, in all its varieties, that I have since imbibed, nothing ?” 
Ves,” said Jack Ginger, with a sigh, ‘‘ there was a song we used to sing on 
board the Brimstone, when cruising about the Spanish main— 
‘If Mars leaves his scars, jolly Bacchus as well 
Sets his trace on the face, which a toper will tell ; | 
But which a more merry campaign has pursued, 
The shedder of wine, or the shedder of blood?’ 
I forget the rest of it. Poor Ned Nixon! It was he who made that song—he 
was afterwards bit in two by a shark, having tumbled overboard in the cool of 
the evening, one fine summer day, off Port Royal.” 
“ Well, at all events,” said Burke, continuing his narrative, “I thought I was 
a better-looking fellow than my rival, and was fretted at being sungdown. I 











swear. The last time they were out, they shot Joe Brown of Mount Badger as 
dead as Harry the Eighth.’ 


** Will you be my second ?” said I. 

“«* Why, no,’ replied Wooden-leg, ‘I cannot; forI am bound over by a ras- 
cally magistrate to keep the peace, because I barely broke the head of a black- 
guard bailiff, who came here to serve a writ on a friend of mine, with one of my 
spare legs. But I can get you a second at once. My nephew, Major Mug, has 
just come to me on a few days visit, and as he is quite idle, it will give him some 
amusement to be your second. Look up at his bedroom—you see he is shaving 
himself.’ 

“Ina short time the Major made his appearance, dressed with a most military 
accuracy of costume. There was not a speck of dust on his well-brushed blue 
surtout—not a vestige of hair, except the regulation whiskers, on his closely- 
shaven countenance. His hat was brushed to the most glossy perfection—his 
boots shone in the jetty glow of Day and Martin. There was scarcely an ounce 
of flesh on his hard and weather-beaten face, and, as he stood rigidly upright, 
you would have sworn that every sinew and muscle of his body was as stiff as 


resolved to outstay him—and, though he sate long enough, I, who was more at | whipcord. He saluted us in military style, and was soon put in possession of 


home, contrived to remain after him, but it was only to hear him extolled. 
“** A very nice young man,’ said Mrs. Macnamara. 
“* An extreme nice young man,’ responded Miss Theodosia. 


the case. Wooden-leg Waddy insinuated that there were hardly as yet grounds 
for a duel. 


‘«*T differ,’ said Major Mug, ‘decidedly—the grounds are ample. I never 


“« A perfect gentleman in his manners; he puts me quite in mind of my un- | saw a clearer case in my life, and I have been principal or second in seven-and- 


cle, Jerry O'Regan,’ observed Mrs. Macnamara. 

*** Quite the gentleman in every particular,’ ejaculated Miss Theodosia. 

“* He has seen a great deal of the world for so young a man,’ remarked Mrs. 
Macnamara. 

*** He has mixed in the best society, too,’ cried Miss Theodosia. 

“««Ttis a great advantage to a young man to travel,’ quoth Mrs. Macnamara. 

“* And a very great disadvantage to a young man to be always sticking at 
home,’ chimed in Miss Theodosia, looking at me; ‘it shuts them out from all 
chances of the elegance which we have just seen displayed by Ensign Brady of 
the 48th foot.’ . 

“«* Por my part,’ said I, ‘I do not think him such an elegant fellow at all. Do 
you remember, Dosy Macnamara, how he looked when he got up out of the green 
puddle to-day?’ 








“Never mind! Tea was brought in by Mary Keefe, and it was just as all 
other teas have been and will be. Do not, however, confound it with the wafer- 
sliced and hot-watered abominations which are inflicted, perhaps justly, on the 
wretched individuals who are guilty of haunting sotrées and conversaziones in this 
good and bad city of London. The tea was congou or souchong, or some other 
of these Chinese affairs, for any thing I know to the contrary; for, having 
dined at the house, I was mixing my fifth tumbler when tea was brought in, and 
Mrs. Macnamara begged me not to disturb myself; and she being a lady for 
whom I had a great respect, | complied with her desire ; but there was 4 potato- 
cake, an inch thick and two feet in diameter, which Mrs. Macnamara informed 
me ina whisper was made by Dosy after the hunt. 

“* Poor chicken,’ she said, ‘if she had the strength, she has the willingness ; | 
but she is so delicate. If you saw her handling the potatoes to-day.” 

“**Madam,’ said I, looking tender, putting my hand on my heart, ‘I wish I was | 
& potato!’ 
Cuar. I1L.—wow ension SRADY ASTONISAED THE NATIVES AT MISS THEODOSIA 

MACNAMARA'S. 

“I thought this was an uncommon pathetic wish, after the manner of the 
Persian poet Hafiz, but it was scarcely out of my mouth, when Ensign Brady, | 
taking a cup of tea from Miss Dosy’s hand, looking upon me with an air of inf- | 
nite condescension, declared that I must be the happiest of men, as my wish was | 
granted before it was made. I was preparing to answer, but Miss Dosy laughed | 
so loud, that I had not time, and my only resource was to swallow what [ had | 
just made. The ensign followed up his victory without mercy. 

be Talking of potatoes, Miss Theodosia,’ said he, looking at me, ‘puts me in 
mind of truffles. Do you know this most exquisite cake ef yours much resem- 
bles a gateau auztruffes? By Gad! how Colonel Thornton, Sir Harry Milli- 
cent, Lord Mortgageshire, and that desperate fellow, the Honourable and Reve- | 
rend Dick Sellenger, and J, used to tuck in truffles, when we were quartered in | 
Paris. Mortgageshire—an uncommon droll fellow 


; T used to call his Lordship | 
Morty—he called me Brad—we were on such terms; and we used to live md | 


gether in the Rue de la Paix, that beautifal street clese by the Place Vendéme, | 
where there's the pillar. You have been at Paris, Miss Macnamara!’ aeked the 

ee his mouth with a half-pound bite of the potato-cake at the same | 
moment. 


“ Dosy confessed that she had never travelled into any foreign parts except 
the kingdom of Kerry ; and on the same question being phos “ me, I 2 
obliged to admit that I was in a similar predicament. Brady was triamphant 

** Tt ie a loss to any man,’ said he, ‘not to have been in Paris. I know that 
city well, and so | ought; but I did many naughty things there.’ 

**Q fie!’ said Mra. Macnamara. 
«+O, madam,’ eontinued Brady, ‘ the fact is, that the Paris ladies were rather 
too fund of us English. When | say English, I mean Scotch and Irish as well ; | 
but, nevertheless, I think Irishmen had more good luck than the natives of the 

other two islands.’ 

“*Tn my geography book, said Miss Dosy, ¢ it is put down only as one island, 
consisting of England, capital London, on the Thames, in the south; and Scot- 
land, capital Edinburgh, on the Forth, in the nerth ; population” 

“*Gad! you are right,’ said Brady—: perfectly right, Miss Macnamara. 1 
see you are quite a blue. But, as! was saying, it is scarce possible for a good- 
ooking young English officer to escape the French ladies. 
rather deep—on the whole, however, 
and I broke Frascati’s one night—we won & hundred thousand francs at rouge, 
and fifty-four thousand at roulette. You would have thought the croupiers would 
have fainted ; they tere their hair with veration. The money, however, soon 
went again—we sould not keep it. As fer wine, you have it cheap there, and 
ofa quality which you cannot get in 
chambertin—it is a kind of claret— 





“*Mr. Burke,’ said she, ‘ that was an accident that might happen any man. 


| You were thrown yourself this day week, on clearing Jack Falvey’s wall—so 


you need not reflect on Mr. Brady.’ 

“*Tf Twas,’ said I, ‘it was as fine a leap as ever was made; and I was on 
my mare in half a shake afterwards. Bob Buller, of Ballythomas, or Jack 
Prendergast, or Fergus O'Connor, could not have rode it better. 
too’ 

“* Well,’ said she, ‘I am not going to dispute with you. I am sleepy, and 
must get to bed.” 

“* Do, poor chicken,’ said Mrs. Macnamara, soothingly ; ‘and, Bub, my dear, 
I wish it was in your power to go travel, and see the Booleries and the Tooley- 
vards, and the rest, and then you might be, in course of time, as gentee] as En- 
sign Brady.’ 

“*Heigho!’ said Miss Dosy, ejecting asigh. ‘Travel, Bob, travel.’ 

“*T will,’ said I, at once, and left the house in the most abrupt manner, after 
consigning Ensign Brady to the particular attention of Tisiphone, Alecto, and 
Megwra, all compressed into one emphatic monosyllable. 

[In chapter IV. Bob describes his interview with Barney Pulvertaft, the at- 
torney to Theodosia’s family. From him he learnt that Miss Dosy had only 
£200 in her own right, but that on the death of an old uncle, now eighty, who 
was suffering with palsy, and supposed to be unmarried, she would come into 
possession of £500 a year and ten thousand pounds cash. He therefore re- 
solved to exterminate the Ensign. } 





Crap. V.—nHow BOB BURKE; APTER CONSULTATION WITH WOODEN LEG WaADDy, 
FOUGHT THE DUEL WITH ENSIGN BRADY FOR THE SAKE OF MISS THEODOSIA 
MACNAMARA 

“Atnight I had fallen asleep fierce in the determination of exterminating 
Brady ; but with the morrow, coo! reflection came—made probably cooler by the 
aspersion | had suffered. How could I fight him, when be had never given me 
the slightest affront' To be sure, picking a quarrel is not hard, thank God, in 
any part of Ireland ; but unless I was quick about it, he might get so deep into 
the good graces of Dosy, who was as flammable as tinder, that even my shooting 
him might not be of any practical advantage to myself. ‘Then, besides, he might 
shoot me ; and, in fact, | was not by any means so determined in the affair at 
seven o'clock in the morning as I was at twelve o'clock at night. 


I got home, 
however, dressed, shaved, &c. and turned out 


‘I think,’ said I to myself, ‘the 


| best thing I can do, is to go and consult Wooden-leg Waddy; and as he is an 


early man, I shall catch him now.’ The thought was no sooner formed than 
executed ; and in less than five minutes I was walking with Wooden-leg Waddy 
in his garden, at the back of his house, by the banks of the Blackwater. 

“ Waddy bad been in the Hundred-and-First, and had seen much service in 
that distinguished corps.” 

“LT remember it well during the war,” said Antony Harrison; “we used to 
call it the Hungry-and- Worst ;—but it did its duty on a pinch nevertheless.” 

“ No matter,” continued Burke; * Waddy had served a good deal, and Jost 


his leg somehow, for which he had a pension besides his half-pay, and he lived in | 


ease and affluence among the Backs of Mallow. He was a great hand at set- 
ling and arranging duels, being what we generally call in Ireland a judgmatica 


| sort of man—a word which, | think, might be introduced with advantage into 


the English vocabulary. When! called on him, be was smoking his meershaum, 


his head. I bade him good morning ; to which salutation he answered by a nod, 
and a more prolonged whiff. 
“*T want to speak to you, Wooden-leg,’ said I, ‘on a matter which nearly 
concerns me.’ Qn which, I received another nod, and another whiff in reply. 
“*The fact is,’ said I, ‘that there is an Ensign Brady of the 48th quartered 


Ihave come to ask your advice whether I should do so or not. He 


And you | 


| twenty. If I collect your story rightly, Mr. Burke, he gave you an abrupt 
| answer in the field, which was highly derogatory to the ladyin question, and 
| impertinently rude to yourself?’ 

“ «He certainly,‘ said I,‘gave me what we call a short answer; but I did 
not notice it at the time, and he has since made friends with the young lady.’ 

‘*Tt matters nothing,’ observed Major Mug, ‘ what you may think, or she may 
think. The business is now in my hands, and I must see you through it. The 
| first thing to be done is to write hima letter. Send out for our paper—let it be 

gilt-edged, Waddy—that we may do the thing genteelly. I'll dictate, Mr. 
Burke, if you please.’ 
| “And so he did. As well asI can recollect, it was as follows :— 
| “*Spa Walk, Mallow, June, 18—. 
| *Eight o’clock in the morning. 
| * Sir,—A desire for harmony and peace, which has at all times actuated 
my conduct, prevented me, yesterday, from asking you the meaning of the short 
| and contemptuous message which you commissioned me to deliver to a certain 
| young lady of our acquaintance, whose name I do not choose to drag into a cor- 
| respondence. But now that there is no danger of its disturbing any one, I must 
say that in your desiring me to tell that young lady she might consider herself 
| as d—d, you were guilty of conduct highly unbecoming of an officer and a gen 
| tleman, and subversive of the discipline of the hunt. I have the honour to 
be, sir, your most obedient humble servant, Ropert Burke. 
| “*P.§.—This note will be delivered to you by my friend, Major Mug, of the 
| 3d West Indian ; and you will, I trust, see the propriety of referring him to 
| another gentleman without further delay.’ 
| «That, I think, is neat,’ said the Major. ‘ Now, seal it with wax, 
| Mr. Burke, with wax—and let the seal be your arms. That's right. Now, 
| direct it.’ 
| &*Ensign Brady?’ 

*«« No—no—the right thing would be, ‘‘ Mr. Brady, Ensign, 48th foot,” but 
{custom allows “ Esquire.” That will do.—‘* Thady Brady, Esq., Ensign, 
/ 48th Foot, Barracks, Mallow.” He shall have it in less than a quarter of 
jan hour.’ 

“The Major. was as good as his word, and in about half an hour he brought 
| back the result of his mission. The Ensign, he told us, was extremely re- 
| luctant to fight, and wanted to be off, on the ground that he had meant no of- 
| fence, did not even remember having used the expression, and offered to ask the 
lady if she conceived for a moment he had any idea of saying any thing but 
| what was complimentary to her. 

‘«« In fact,’ said the Major, ‘he at first plumply refused to fight ; but I soon 
brought him to reason. ‘ Sir,’ said I, ‘you either consent to fight, or refuse to 

fight. In the first case, the thing is settled to hand, and we are notcalled upon 
| to enquire if there was an affront or not—in the second case, your refusal to 
comply with a gentleman’s request is, of itself, an offence for which he has & 
right to call you out. Put it, then, on any grounds, you must fight him. It is 
perfectly indifferent to me what the grounds may be; and I have only to re- 
quest the name of your friend, as 1 too much respect the coat you wear, to 
think that there can be any other alternative.’ This brought the chap to his 
senses, and he referred me to Captain Codd, of his own regiment, at which I 
felt much pleased, becavse Codd is an intimate friend of my own, he and I 
having fought a duel three years ago in Falmouth, in which I lost the top of 
this little finger, and he his left whisker. It was aneartouch. He is as ho- 
novrable a man as ever paced a ground; and I am eure that he will no 
more let his man off the field until business is done, than I would myself.’ 
« T own,” continued Burke, “I did not half relish this announcement of the 
firm purpose of our seconds ; but I was in for it, and could not get back. I 
sometimes thought Dosy a dear purchase, at such an expense; but it was no 
use to grumble. Major Mug was sorry to say that there was a review to take 
place immediately, at which the Ensign must attend, and it was impossible for 
him to meet me until the evening ; ‘but,’ added he, ‘at this time of the year 
it can be of ne great consequence. There will be plenty of light till nine, but 
l have fixed seren. In the meantime, you may as well divert yourself with 
| little pistol practice, but do it on the sly, as, if they were shabby enough to 





And then I played } as he walked up and down his garden in an old undress coat, and a fur cap on | have & trial, it eee OF Re a ee 
I think I may say I won. | 


| “Promising to take a quiet chep with me at five, the Major retired, leaving 
| me not quite contented with the state of affairs. I sat down, and wrote a letter 
| to my cousin, Phil Purdon of Kantork, telling him what I was about, and giving 
directions what was to be done in the case of any fatal event. I communi 
eated to him the whole story—deplored my unhappy fate in being thus cut off 


England. At Very's, fer example, I drank | here, with whom I have some reason to be angry, and I am thinking of calling | in the flower of my youth—left him three pair of buckskin breeches—and re- 
for two francs three sous a bottle, which was | him out. 


| pented my sins. This letter I immediately packed off by a special messenge?, 
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and then began haif-a-dozen we have not much to add to the ioformation already blic Poor Lande tion of the events t Paris ean 1 

mentality, to be delivered after my melancholy decease. The day went off fast | was doin hus ge . at Latis and Lyons!" the Minister of Pinance perceived M. 
enough, I assure you ; and at five the Major, and Wooden-leg Waddy, arrived to bie death, whee be teen eure 10 Feraadie Po, thet € the very dty previous Berryer, the Royalist Deputy, seated in his usual place and occupied in writing. 
in high spirits. 


«+ Here my boy,’ said Waddy, hauding me the pistols, ‘ here are the flutes ; 
and pretty music, I can tell you, they make.’ 

«* As for dinner,’ said Major Mug, ‘I do not much care; but Mr. Burke, 
I hope it is ready, as I am rather hungry. We must dine lightly, however, and 
drink pot much. If we come off with flying colours, we may crack a bottle 
togetber by and by ; in case you shoot Brady, I have every thing arranged for 
our keeping out of the way until the thing blows over—if ke shoot you, I'll see 


a prosecution. No. I'll take care it shall all appear in the papers, and an- | 
nounee that Robert Burke, Eeq., met his death with becoming fortitude, as- 


foul murder, i ; 
suring the unhappy survivor that he heartily forgave him, and wished him health | do qj) jp his but signally to punish their crime. Colonel Nicoll will, of course, | clarence, is ordered 
nothing but 


and happiness.’ 
«+ T most tell you,’ said Wooden-leg Waddy, ‘ It’s all over Mallow, and the 


his speedy recovery. But, 
left thigh ensued, and al! ho: 


as the fatal warning permit 


learn that every possible and needful aid was his. In the airiest room of Colo- 
nel Nicoll’s residence, 


gallant officer, with the best medical assistance and 


pains were allevi ; ; . 
you buried. Of course, you would not recommend any thing so ungenteel as | amid the Seite and his spirit cheered. His body was laid in the grave | Goards. 


and an ardent 


some food with appetite, no doubt was entertained of | “ You do not follow us then, M. Berryer,” said M Homann—* | perceive 
alas! on that day eee of the wound in het busy oon | te. Oe replied this witty and sarcastic speaker pena 
- pe was abandoned. So rapid was bis prostration that | writing to tles the Tenth to ing - 
died soon after midnight ; having given such directions respecting his affairs | cuted |! !” SS ae a 


ted. While on his sick bed, it is a consolation a The Queen went in State yesterday to St, Paul's Cathedral, to attend the 


Anniversary Festival of the Sc . 
receiving the unremitting attentions of that humane and | panied by Feinso George pn of the Clergy. Her Majesty was sccom- 


of Cambridge, and attended rt of ber suite, 
most soothing services, bis | ‘The Royal party went in three carriages, with an vod the Royal Horse 
regrets of the entire population, who accompanied the funeral; | 


desire is felt not only to discover who were the perpetrators of his | oe ber 06 


westy for Saxe M ! 
5th of July. The Roy einengen wil! take place about the 


me no yacht, commanded by Lord Adolphus Fitz- 
; | in readiness for the conveyance of her Ma: : 
power to retrieve his papers and property; for he escaped with : _— yesty 
what he wore at the moment of attack, and was so much bert in per- | We regret to state that the Earl of Burlington expired yesterday morning at 


‘ ' son as to be disabled even from writing. The natives up the country where he | ‘¥° o'clock, at Burlington House, in his 80th year. 

whole town will be on the ground to see it. Miss Dosy knows of it, and is | was so much beloved, while they lament his loss, will, we doubt not, assist in in- | Prince Esterhazy is expected to leave town for the Continent in a week or 
quite delighted—she says she will certainly marry the survivor. I spoke to | vestigating its cause—the proximity to the coast renders it indeed too probable ten days. 

the magistrate to keep out of the way, and he promised, that though it deprived 


that it : : ‘ 
him of a great pleasure, he would gu and dine five miles off—and know nothing was prompted by parties engaged in the slave trade. 


aboot it. But here comes dinner. Let us be jolly.’ 
«] cannot say that I played on that day as brilliant a part with the knife and 
fork as I usually do, and did not sympathize much in the speculatious of my 





however, to refrain. At last, the Major looked at his wateb, which he had 


a bright lust t 
kept lying on the table before him from the beginning of dinner—started up— . re upon the national character. 


clapped me on the shoulder, and declaring it only wanted six minutes and 


t | We understand that negotiations are about to be matrimoni 
From what passed in the House of Commons on Thursday night, we observe | alliance between King Otho aint of the Ene : 


and the eldest daughter of the E Nicholas, 
that a pension of £70 per annum is settled on his afflicted widow, and £50 on | now in her fourteenth year, ‘ nee Se ae 
- a ne daughter. A fine boy died before his father. We now subjoin | 
| the lette ied to: ’ i 
guests, who pushed the bottle about with great energy, recommending me, | these b aa Slo cosarpelonn, Whiahs eorppardeh ante oli seuedinasiam, seteet | 


The féte of Lovis Philippe on the Ist of May, passed off without any re- 


“Ae | oleings or demonstrations of festivity, The various theatres were, however, 
rave and noble enterprises, which, sorrowful as is their termination, reflect | Very brilliantly attended by the Carlist nobility ; expressly to make manifest to 


their abse , ‘ 
Dear Sir,—I have nothing to add to the account of the unfortunate occurrence ts penis nee from the Court held at the palace of the Tuileries. 


; S Miss Fanshawe, whose recent decease at h | Be 
, t t er residence in Berkeley square, 
thirty-five seconds of the time, hurri bs edad: dino enmened aii id as it appears in the newspapers, save that he was conscious of his approaching | vq 


close by the Castle. 


dissolution, talked with calmness to those around him, and anticipated the ter- | proved so deep ® source of regret amung the literary and fashionable circles, 


. less distinguished by the amiability of bh han t 
mination of his career with composure and hope. The history of his adventuruns |“) °° yof her manners than by the brilliensy 
‘« There certainly was a miscellaneous assemblage of the inhabitants of Mal- | |, th it , : : | of her wit and Conversational power. Miss Faushawe's etchings have been 
low, all anxious to see the duel. They had pitted us like game-cocks, and bets ife, with its perils, privations, and sufferings, is already before the world. He hi 


were freely taken as to the chances of our killing one another, and the par- 


ticular spots. One betted on my being hit in the jaw, another was so kind as period of his decease, he was within a few days of attaining his thirtieth year. | on tho tee 


to lay the odds on my knee. A tolerably general opinion appeared to prevail | 


that one or other of us was to be killed ; and much sbumenved joking took afterwards travelled in South Africa, from Cape Town inland to the farthest ex- 


place among them, while they were deciding which. As I was double the 
thickness of my antagonist, I was clearly the favourite for being shot; and I 
heard one fellow near me say, ‘ Three to two on Burke, that he’s shot first-—I 
bet in ten-pennies.’ 

« Brady and Codd soon appeared, and the preliminaries were arranged with 
much punctilio between our seconds, who mutually and loudly extolled each 
other's gentlemanlike mode of doing business. Brady could scarcely stand 
with fright, and I confess that I did not feel quite as Hector of Troy, or the 
Seven Champions of Christendom, are reported to have done on similar occa- 
sions. At last the ground was measured—the pistols handed to the principals 
—the handkerchief dropped—whiz ! went the bullet within an inch of my ear 
—and crack ! went mine exactly on Ensign Brady's waist-coat pocket. By an 
unaccountable accident, there was a five-shilling piece in that very pocket, and | 
the ball glanced away, while Brady doubled himself down, uttering a loud how! | 
that might be heard half a mile off. The crowd was so attentive as to give a| 
huzza for my success. 

“ Codd ran up to his principal, who was writhing as if he had ten thousand 
colics, and soon ascertained that no harm was done. 

“* What do you propose,’ said he to my second—* What do you propose to 
do, Major?’ 

‘«* As there is neither blood drawn nor bone broken,’ said the Major, ‘I think | 
that shot goes for nothing.’ 

««*T agree with you,’ said Captain Codd. 

«Tf your party will apologize,’ said Major Mug, ‘I'll take my man off the 
ground.’ 

“* Certainly,’ said Captain Codd, ‘ you are quite right, Major, in asking the | 
apology, but you know that it is my duty to refuse it.’ 

«« You are correct, Captain,’ said the Major; ‘I then formally require that 
Ensign Brady apologize to Mr. Burke.’ 

“«T as formally refuse it,’ said Captain Codd. 

«* We must have another shot, then,’ said the Major. 

‘« * Another shot, by all means,’ said the Captain. 

‘«* Captain Codd,’ said the Major, ‘ you have shewn yourself in this, as in 
every transaction of your life, a perfect gentleman.’ 

““* He who would dare to say,’ replied the Captain, ‘that Major Mug is | 
not among the most gentlemanlike men in the service, would speak what is | 
untrue.’ } 

“ Our seconds bowed, took a pinch of snuff together, and proceeded to load | 
the pistols. Neither Brady nor I was particularly pleased at these compitmentary 
speeches of the gentlemen, and, I am sure, had we been left to ourselves, would | 
have declined the second shot. As it was, it appeared inevitable. ) 


“ Tust, however, as the process of loading was completing, there appeared on 
the ground my cousin Phil Purdon, rattling in on his black mare as hard as he | 
could lick. When he came in sight he bawled out,— 

‘«*T want to speak to the plantiff in this action—I mean, to one of the parties 
in this duel. I want to speak to you, Bob Burke.’ | 
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was born at Truro, in Cornwall, on the 8th of February, 1904, so that, at the | Pronounced by artists to be works of first rate merit ; and her well known riddle 


(beginning, 
“ , . 

In early boyhood he visited St. Domingo, where he remained some time, and a Dts nent in Hell, 

n 7 | he best in the English lan In our 
tremity of thecolony. He was the sole survivor of Clapperton’s last and fatal | - admitted to ode s guage ur recent article upon 
expedition to Central Africa, znd succeeded in making als weg, defenceless ard ve we had occasion to allude to the excelience of this Indy's were de 
alone, from Soccatoo, in Hiussa, to Badagry, on the western coast—a long, | rr mt 
difficulf, and dangerous journey, through countries inhabited by a variety of : ; 
tribes, by whom he was not only unmolested, but treated for the most part with the amiable Countess Waleska (late Lady Caroline Montagu), who died at 
kindness and liberality. His interesting and important expedition to trace the Paris, a few weeks after giving birth to a eon. 
course of the Niger to its termination, and its successful issue, are already | Whitehall, May 3, 1834.—The King has been pleased to direct letters patent 
known to the public, who are indebted to Richard Lander for the solution of an | to be passed under the Great Seal of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
intensely interesting question, which had engaged the attention of geographers | Ireland, conferring the honour of Knighthood upon Rear-Admiral John Ferris 
for many centuries. It isa sorrowful reflection, that after all his painful toil Devonshire, of Alwington-house, in the county of Devon, K.C.H 
and mental and bodily sufferings in the cause of African exploration—after hav- Foreagn Office, May 6, 1834.—The King has been graciously pleased to ap- 


We regret to announce the decease of the sister of the Earl of Sandwich, 





| ing escaped, in a mauner truly surprising, the treacherous and destructive in- | point Thomas Wathen Waller, Esq., (Inte attached to his Majesty's Embasey 
| fluence of the climate, he should have met his death on the eve of returning to | to the Sublime Porte), to be Secretary to his Majesty's Legation in Greece. 


enjoy the fruits of his noble labours in the bosom of domestic peace, by the | . 
hands of heartless savages, amongst whom he was in the very act of endeavour- | K The vam tend ee “ —_ + reve comme on Monday evening, at 
ing to introduce the blessings of civilization and the arts of peace! encingten h ne { 7 Hul vestibule, “hk saloon, and two crawing- 
Richard Lander was of short stature, but he possessed great muscular rooms were *rewn open for the reception of her Royal Highness’s visitors, and 
“ant . | the flower garden leading from the vestibule was most brilliantly illuminated 
strength, and a constitution of Iron. No stranger could help being struck, as with variegated lamps. The band of the Scotch Fusileer Guard serionied 
Sir Joseph Banks was with Ledyard, “ with the breadth of his chest, the open- th cau hall and rformed - " be: : { tpi ‘ deri : ‘the parr 
ness of his countenance, and the inquietude of his eye.” He was gifted in an | Her Revel Highness Am Resheniie Manan penutns emo h a ae ovemsng. 
eminent degree with that passive courage which is so requisite a qualification in iuded Ae lneees Sophia, the Duk “- an — ae Ps , oF oi nad ine 
an African traveller. His manners were mild, unobtrusive, and highly pleasing, | Dehes the Prince of Felete - red . ~~ ry ~ fe te od - 1 4 -” 
which, joined to his cheerful temper and ingenuous handsome countenance, ren- ee ly the whole of the Nobil c o 4 Gent wenn Os raed —e See sae, 
dered him a favourite with every one that knew him, by most of whom he was seaaadirerse ee ey ee eee 
beloved in the fullest sense of the word. The many distinguished individuals London Orphan Asylum —The Nineteenth Anniversary of this Institution 
of the metropolis to whose society he was introduced after his return from the | was celebrated on Wednesday, at the City of London Tavern, the Duke of 
Niger discovery will subscribe to the truth of this assertion; but no one knows, | Wellington in the Chair. His Grace made a most eloquent appeal on behalf 
to the fullest extent, except the companions of his boyhoud, and the friends of | of the charity, and we are happy to state that the subscriptions announced 
his riper years, the unaffected benevolence of his character, and the excellence | during the evening amounted to £2,400 (including £50 from the Noble and 
of his warm and generous heart. ‘To them, and to every member of his dis- | Gallant Chairman). After the usual loyal toasts were given, the health of the 
consolate family, who were tenderly attached to him, his melancholy and most | Duke of Wellington was drunk most enthusiastically 
distressing fate will be the bitterest ingredient in the cup of life. So greatly Liston boast# the honour—an bonour which few if any of hie histrionic con- 
was Richard Lander beloved by the untutored Africans, that at various places | temporaries can boast—of having received the royal command to play from 
in the interior, where he had remained some time—at Katunga, Boussa, Yaoorie, | three Sovereigns—George the Third, George the Fourth, and William the 
and other places—numbers of the inhabitants ran out of their huts to embrace | Fourth. 
him on his leaving their town; and, with hands uplifted, and eyes filled with 
tears, they blessed him in the name of their god. He has left a fatheriess 


child, and an afflicted, broken-hearted widow, to mourn their distressing bereave- | « Antony” from the Theatre Fraugais 
ment. 


Rw melancaty bas ben the fat of mont tavallre i Atice! “The daring |, Wo, Subewmay te, he, Mame Sith wien of Ming Spens, weve 
oe tape SeanAlger ender ey 0. team garg cided os bakes ae af fond e with reat success at "ibe Norwich Th eatre, one of the best quneniee 
to the climate, not long after he first set foot on African soil ; the brave but un- oon thot ie sta, 7's » S 
fortunate Major Houghton, plundered and forsaken by the Moors of Ludamar, vad ; ang ee. sin " 
perished miserably in the wilderness; the justly celebrated Mungo Park was The estate and effects of A late Mr gg, 5 me on ute, te od 80 
attacked by the natives with spears and arrows, and terminated his career in the by auction at Glasgow, on Thursday week beautiful cottage an —_ 
Niger; Major Denham escaped all the dangers of the vast and dreary Sahora, | 'Y'®, together with the valuable collection of theatrical prints, and other 





The dramatic war between the Classiciste and Komanticiste has been renew 
ed by the exclusion of Alexandre Dumas's clever but abominable piece of 












































‘ tas fa Sted : | only to die at Sierra Leone ; Belzoni, in an attempt to explore the Niger, fell a 
=< pean te ae on rd oo ap beg  cantion to the climate of Berim. Many European travellers in Africa have 
««« Possible or iaipseaibi is nothin wen ti ’ shouted Purdon: ‘ Bob | never been heard of after setting out on their journey; the enterprising, kind- 
I ¢ speak to you.’ . 2 ee, oe yee + | hearted Clapperton, borne down by disappointment, and by a languishing disor- 
py: 0 oh to il lation,’ said Mai | der that reduced him to a skeleton, breathed his last in a wretched hovel at 
oe Quite praens fe ’ ps 7 og the Major. | Soceatoo ; and to complete the list, owing to the sullen ferocity of a band of 
“« Phil, however persisted anita dating us. *h fighti bout Do savages, Richard Lander is also gone down tothe grave. But the fate of these 
Mac?’ said he to =e ina whis or PP . BS You Sgmag Sees SY | brave men is not an inglorious une; their names are embalmed in the memory 
“ ‘Yes ’ T replied 3 of their countrymen; and every friend of humanity and honourable enterprise 





property, which cost poor Kean upwards of £6,000, were all disposed of 
for £1,050. 

In the New Monthly Magazine for the present month, we find the following 
article :—— 

“ An actor, Sloman by name, has made a bet that he will perform in three dif- 
ferent characters in the course of five hours, at three different places, Maidstone, 
Rochester, and Canterbury—each part is to occupy forty minutes. The dis- 
tance from Rochester to Maidstune is nine miles, and from Rochester to Canter- 
bury twenty-seven, Now, considering that of the five hours allowed, two are 





««* And she is to marry the survivor, I understand 2’ 
***So I am told,’ said I. 


j 
‘** Back out, Bob, then; back out, at the rate of a hunt. Old Mick Mac- 
namara is married.’ 


“* Married!’ I exclaimed. 

** Poz,’said he. ‘I drew the articles myself. He married his housemaid, a | 
girlof eighteen; and’—here he whispered. i 

«*«* What,’ I cried, ‘ six months !’ 

“««Six months,’ said he, ‘ and no mistake.’ 

“*Ensign Brady,’ said I, immediately coming furward, ‘there has been a | 
strange misconception in this business. I here declare, in presence of this 
honourable company, that you have acted throughout like a man ef honour, | 
anda gentleman ; and yuu leave the ground without a stain on your character.’ 

“ Brady hopped three feet off the ground with joy at the unexpected deliver- 
ance. He forgot all etiquette, and came forward to shake me by the hand. 

“*My dear Burke,’ said he, ‘it must have been a mistake; let us swear 
eternal friendship.’ 

“* For ever,’ said J, ‘I resign you Miss Theodosia.’ 

«You are too generous,’ he said, ‘ but I cannot abuse your generosity.’ 








| of the Brighton coaches. The Noble Marquess drove the Criterion into‘Brighton 


will mourn over the melancholy termination of their labours— to be expended in acting, and that he has to perform thirty-six miles in the other 
* To live in hearts we leave behind three, we will readily go halves with Mr. Sloman's opponent in the bet; or, if 
Is not to die.” Jonn Lanper. he win it, we must beg he will never call his name Sloman again.” [He did 


—_—_ win it.) 
Sunumary A Daft Bargain —The late Earl of Eglinton, in passing through Leith, on a 
o 


certain occasion, accosted an old man, whom he wasnt times in the habit of 

honouring by his notice, and asked him the following question: How long 

Brief Criticism.—One of the Provincials thus notices the new work of * Fic- | pave you beeu married James!" “I've been married these fifty years, my lord, 

tion,” —** we never saw such a book !” but I'll gie my hand, if the bargain were now to mak, I wadna be sae daft as 
George IV. was once travelling near London, attended by Sheridan, and, | tak sic a lang lease.’"—Scotaman. 

during the period of changing horses at Salthill, his Royal Highness complained Female Beauty —The \adies in Japan gild their teeth, and those of the Indies 

that he felt cold. He ordered Madeira, drank one bumper, and requested to paint them, The pearl of teeth must be died biack to be beantifal in Guzzerat. 

have another, when Sheridan made the following impromptu :-— In Greenland the women colour their faces with blue and yellow. However 

* His Royal Highness says ‘tis cold, fresh the complexion of a Muscovite may be, she would think herself very ugly 

And takes another rommer ; if she was not plastered over with paint. The Chinese most have their feet as 

"Till swallow after swallow comes— | diminutive as those of the she goats, In ancient Persia an acquiline nose was 

And then he swears ‘tis summer.” | often thouglt worthy of the crown; and if there was any competition between 

An Evening Paper says, “ The Marquess of Worcester horses one or two | two Princes, the people generally went by this criterion of majesty In some 

countries the women break the nose of their children, and in others press the 








“*Tt is unprecedented conduct,’ growled Major Mug. ‘I'll never be second | on Wednesday evening from the metropolis ; and the next morning returned, | head between two boards, that it may become square. The modern Persians 


to a Pekin again.’ 

“* My principal leaves the ground with honour,’ said Captain Cobb, looking 
melancholy nevertheless. 

“*Homph !’ grunted Wooden-leg Waddy, lighting his meershaum. 

“ The crowd dispersed much displeased, and I fear my reputation for valour 
did not rise among them. I went off with Purdon to finish a jug at Carmichael’s, 
and Brady swaggered off to Miss Dosy’s. His renown for valour won her heart. 
It cannot be denied that [ sunk deeply in her opinion. On that very evening 
Brady broke his love, and was accepted. Mrs. Mac. opposed, but the red-coat 
prevailed. 

“*He may rise to be a general,’ said Dosy, ‘ and be a knight, and then I will 
be Lady Brady.’ 

“*Or if my father should be made an earl, angelic Theodosia, you would be 
Lady Thady Brady,’ said the ensign. 

“* Beautiful prospect !’ cried Dosy, ‘Lady Thady Brady! What a harmo- 
nious sound !’ 

“ But why dally over the detail of my unfortunate loves! Dosy and the 
ensign were married before the accident which had befallen her uncle was dis- 
covered; and, if they were not happy, why, then you and I may. They have 
had eleven children, and, I understand, he now keeps a comfortable eating-house 


close by Cumberland basin in Bristol. Such was my duel with Ensign Brady of 
the 48th.” 


“ Your fighting with Brady pute me in mind, that the finest due! I ever saw,” | 


_ Joe MacGillycuddy, “‘ was between a butcher and bulldog, in the Diamond 
of Derry.” 

“Tam obliged to you for your comparison,” said Burke, “ but I think it is 
now high time for dinner, and your beautiful story willkeep. Has any body the 
least idea where dinner is to be raised 1” 


To this no answer was returned, and we all began to reflect with the utmost 
intensity. 


—— 
RICHARD LANDER. 

We have a melancholy satisfaction in inserting the following unaffected and 
affecting letter from the brother, and one African companion, of the lamented 
Richard Lander. The feelings expressed with so much simplicity of heart by 
his deeply attached brother, are honourable to him and eur common nature, and 
cannot fail to be read with true sympathy. 

With regard to the calamity which has deprived us of so interesting a travel- 





driving up the Wonder.” have a strong aversion to red hair; the Turks, on the contrary, are warm ad- 


, it. 1 . from the hand of her lover, not 
By a recent decree of the Court of Chancery a Sergeant of Marines of the | mirersof it. The female Hottentot receives 
Pestenntalh division has come into possession of £95,000, and an estate in | tilks nor wreathes of flowers, but warm guts and reeking tripe, to dress herself 
Berkshire and Wales. with enviable ornaments. —D' Isracli's Curiosities of Literature. lie 
The Fifteenth Hussars.—It is romoured that five officers, Blythe, and Lieu- At the Carnarvon pee an ge — bey ay erty ~~ - 
tenants Jones and Naylor, and Surgeon Maitland, have within the last few days | s¥ilty to a trifling charge o — t, ~ sen - ; fas 
left the regiment. David Piteairn, Esq. son of our respected fellow-citizen, prisoned and kept in safe custody for the space of fio m . m 
Doctor Pitcairn, succeeds as Assistant-Surgeon. The Municipal Couneil of Paris, in compliance with the wish of ee int 
, . : 
Two days ago a young lady, elegantly dressed, threw herself into the river | has decided that the Fonds set apart for the ney ayn awh - 
| from the Pont Louis XVI., but she was immediately taken out and carried home. | Jesty’s féte shall this year be appropriated —— rine A -Rawyme » 
| She had about her 3000f in gold, but positively refused to state the cause of her | late riote; but that the sum destined for the relie —~ we 
| atternpt at self-destruction.—Paris Paper. the lists of the several Bureaux de Charité will be distribut 
Jack Gully's Frank.—ISt appears that lately a frank of the Member for Pon- — ndemood that Mr: Jostice James Parke and Mr. Justice Alderson 
| tefraet was exhibited ina Court of Justice; and no small amusement was af- a. saint! removed to the Exchequer; and thet Mr. Haron Vou 
| forded from the circumstance that the G in the surname was written in a smal! mul “~~ Geation Pleas, end Mr, Baron Williams to the Court of Sies's 
letter instead of a capital. We wonder how people could laugh at this. Those Bonen. to ’ y 
_ are acquainted with Jack Gully’s hand are the last in the world to make | Mr “‘Theolore Hook.—"The forthcoming No. for May, of “ Colbarn's Modern 
Pare | Novelists,” wil! contain, we anderstand, Mr Hook's last series of Sayings and 
The christening of the infant son of the Marquess and Marchioness of Salis- | + ovelists, 


two tales composing it are illustrative, like his former amusing 
os ape egy on the most splendid scale. The Duke of Wellington sald acty b~ whe at tes ae £ The trot tale, eutidied “ Cousia Willian, 
wi godfather. 


i ht and dramatic illustration of ihe French saying, “ Ce n'est 
The chimney sweepers of the metropolis had a grand dinner at Highbury Barn ot } cle = pas qui cotte ;" and the second, ** Gorvase Skinner,” which iss 
| on Thursday, which passed off in the most agreeable manner. Several profes- Lecadlh tamparees, bot powerfully characteristic sketch, turns on the English 
| sional gentlemen were engaged, who added much to the conviviality of the even- : 


proverb of “ Peony wise and pound foolish.” . 

| ing, and the banquet was in every point svotable to the occasion. Madame de Fleury, of whose talents we have several times had occasion to 

Thomas Stothard, Esq . R.A., died on Sanday last, April 29, at his house, in testify our approbation, has just completed a set of furniture, on ar 

Newman-street, Oxford-street, in the 79th year of his age. for the embellishment of Cleveland House ; which for beitiiency ot ouring, 
His Majesty has intimated his intention of giving £500 towards the erection | and elegance of design, almost surpasses vor belief of what painting 

of a monument, to be placed in the Painted Hall, in Greenwich Hospital, in | could be brought to. , 

memory of Sir Richard Keats, the late Governor of that Institution. Things are smuggled through the Reformed vy oy and nobody knows 
A free pardon, it is said, is to be granted to M’Kan, one of the individuals who | what is doing. Just conceive the foliowing to be 4 fact -— 

was competed to exile himself from these dominions in consequence of his par-| +4 Bill, now before the House of Commons, provides 1 a ee ot _ — ~ 

ticipation in the Irish rebellion of 1789. of drunkenness, either on the view of eee ee ing vwenty shill ’ 
The other day, when the Members of the Chamber of Deputies who su or on the vathof one vniness, sail forfert —_ vit hours.” 

the Government were leaving the House in order to rush to the Tuilleries ** to | or be detained m custody, for & time not this wus enactment! We are quite 

compliment the Citizen King” (that is the phrase) on the “ successful termina. | —Bilest shades of Fox and Sheridan, bear 
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sure it can never be names cent the Lords wili throw « out. To be sure, 
the influence of the Chancellor may get it through, becavse his abborrrence of 
drankenness is known ; bot we trost that his Lordship will be tender towards 
those who have not in them the spirit of abstemiousness. 

Lieutenant-Colonels William Beresford and C K. O'Donnel! are apppointed 
to the Staff of Great Britain, and attached to the Northern district. 

The King of Greece has conferred the Royal order of the Saviour on the 
well-known benefactor of that country, M. Eynard, a8 a mark of gratitude for 
the services he bas rendered, and the sacrifices he bas made to the imterests of 
Greece 

Jerome Buonaparte and suite arrived in town on Wednesday evening, from 
Ostend —May 10 

General Seaneeet intends to purchase an estate in the papal dominions. 

War-ofice May 2.—34 Regt of Dragoon Guards: Lt W. C. J. Campbell, to 
be Capt by por. ¥ Edwards, prom; Coruet J. G. W. Brydges, to be La, by pur, 
v Campbell; H. N.S. Shrapnell, Gent, 1o be Cornet, by por. ¥ Brydges. —10th 


SS 


Regt of Light Drags : Cornet D. Heneage, to be Lt, by pur, ¥ Norman, who | 
rots; W. Tomline, Gent, to be Cornet, by pur, v Heneage.--1st or Grenadier | 


Regt of Foot Gds: Capt F. V. Harcourt, to be Capt and Lt-Col, by pur, v Lord 


Templemore, who rets; Lt W. F. J. Lantour, to be Lt and Capt, by por v Har- 


eourt; Hon A. Gordon, to be Ens and Lt, by pur, v Lantour.—3d Regt of Poot : 
Ens J. C. Handteld, to be Lt, by por, v¥ Mackay, who rets; A J Netterville, 
Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Handfield —6th Do: Ens Lord C. Kerr, from the 
90th Regt tobe Lt, by por, v Brady, who rete. —19th Do: F. Seymour, Gent, to 
be Ens, by pur, v Beamish, who rets —20th Do: G. W. Rice, Gent, to be Ene, 
by pur, v Tripp, who rete —37th Do. Lt E. Willis, to be Capt, by pur, ¥ Todd, 
who rete; Ens F. A. Cook, to be Lt, by por, v Willis; H.R. Bredin, Gent, to 
be Ens, by pur, v Cook. 49th Do: Ens J. Heatley, to be LA. without por, v 
Rundle, prom; RK. A. Seymour, Gent, to be Ens, v Heatley. —S8th Foot: J H. 
Laye, Gent, to be Ens, by par, ¥ Wormington, who rets.—62d Do: Ens G. FE. 
Olpherts, to be LA, without por, v Clark, dec; Le J. Story, from the 6 p unatt, 
to be Lt, without pur, v Vincent, whose appointinent has not taken place , Serg- 
Maj W. Gay, to be Ens, ¥ Olpherts —63d Do: Ens S. Harries, to be Lt, by 
pur, ¥ Montgomery, who rets; P. Gordon, Gent., tobe Ens, by pur¥ Harries — 
90th Do: D. F. Mackworth, Gent. to be Ens by por, v Lord C. Kerr prom in 





— 


of the P n-list, to ascertain in what manner the Crown—that is to say the | at its own disposal, when Parliament was making an exchange with the Crown 
cemmnaiiin adblonas of the Crown—had performed their duty as regarded the and agreeing to the terms of the Civil List in return for the surrender of those 
placing of proper or improper persons on that list, had never been relinquished. | revenues. That was the time to investigate the Pension-list and examine into 


it was the duty of the Representatives of the People to see that this portion of | the propriety of it. Had parliament enjoyed ne opportunity for such examina. 


| the public money was properly ‘aid out, as well as any other, and to address the | tion of the Pension-list on the accession of his present Majesty? Undoubtedly 


King to remove from bie Pension-list avy individuals whom he had been wrongly it had. A printed account of persons upon the Pension-list was laid upon the 
advised to place on it. ‘That there were many names on that list which never table of the Horse in Decetnber 1830: in July 1831, a vote of credit was taken 
ought to have been there, no one disputed. In the eyes of the nation, it was a | on account of the amount unprovided for ; and it was certainly true that on that 
mass of deformity, hideous and disgusting. There were 208 titled ladies and occasion Lord Althorp made vse of an expression with execeding candour, whieh 
gentlemen out of the 1203 persons of whom the list was made up. Some of | had been referred to He aid say “that the whole subject was open to the jn. 
these names were read by Mr, Harvey from @ paper, among them Lord Aylmer | vestigation of Parliament.” Bet when was this! on what occasion had his 
for £356, and the Marchioness of Carmarthen for £700. noble friend saidso’ On proposing a vote of credit for temporary expenditure 
These were specimens of the list in defence of which Ministers were prepared | till the House should make a final settlement of the matter. The Pension.-list 
to resign, if they were beaten on the motion before the House. But that was | was again repriuted in the session of 1831; and not until the session of 1832 
a point on which the House need not give itself much concern ; for this was the was the act finally passed which concluded the bargais with the Crown with 
| fourth time that the threat of resignation had been beld out, and it was grown | respect to the Civil List given in exchange for the hereditary revenues syr. 
stale: besides, there would be no difficulty in finding an Adwivistration to sac-| rendered on the accession of his present Majesty. ‘Then was the time to insti- 
ceed Lord Althorp and his colleagues, even if they did go out in defence of that | tute an inquiry into the Civil List or Pension List, if any could be adduced 
Pension-list, whose enormities they had so warmly denounced. | against it. The whole subject was then before Parliament, which had the 
Mr STRUTT'S «amendment was supported, on the ground that the parties | Pension List for a period of eighteen months under consideration. A final ar- 
now receiving pensions had a vested right to them, and it would be illegal as well | rangement was then made, the individuals upon the Pension List being then be- 
| as unjust to undertake any investigaion with the view to their removal from the fore the House. No objection was made to any one item. Parliament had ef- 
| list, although it should appear that they had ne claim derived frum personal merit | fected an exchange with the Crown, giving a certain Civil List for a certain reve- 
to be placed on it. Mr. Harvey's plan was declared by Mr. Strutt to be unsatis-| nue. It wae stipulated that a certain amount of pensions, as it fell in, should be 
factory to the people and disrespectful to the Crown. It would be unjust and | carried to the credit and benefit of the country. This was the solemn engage- 
ungenerous to the pensioners, who according to invariable usage, expected to | ment which it was now proposed to you to vivlate, either by ealling on the 
receive their pensions for life. Even on a change of dynasty, when William the | Crown to do that which no private gentleman in his family arrangements could 

| Third succeeded to the Throne, the Pension-list was not touched. By agreeing | do without disgrace, or by appointing a Committee of Inquiry, which, if it leq 
|to Mr. Harvey's motion, the House would tamper with vested rights. Still | to the revision OF weeding of the Pension List, could only proceed by ay ad- 
| there was necessity for inquiry. It was due to the character of the Reformed dress to the Crown, praying his Majesty to act on its recommendation to that effect. 
Parliament and the wishes of the country that a full inquiry should be made | Let the circumstances of the case be considered. Suppose any gentleman had 

| into the Pension-list. ‘Ihe present was a very proper time, much more proper | come into the enjoyrgent of his estate, with certain annuities charged upon it, 
| than the period of the commencement of a new reign, for Parliament to lay | which from some circumstance or other were not supported by any strictly legal 
| down certain rules to be adhered to, when the nezt Civil List was granted. The | claimor title. Suppose that on coming to his majority, and entering upon pos. 
| Select Committee, which the amendment proposed, would not pledge the house session of his estate, he had solemnly confirmed those claims, not by legal jn 
| to any specific measure, as the recommendations of that Committee might be strument, but on his word asa man of honour, and had engaged to continue the 








the 6th Regt —Ceylon Regt: Capt J. Anderson to be Maj without pur, v | rejected 
Bircham dec; Lt RK. Gray to be Capt, v Anderson; Sec-Ia J. F. Field to be | The Ministers and their supporters objected strongly to buth the original mo- | 
First Lt, v Gray; Ene W. P. Clarke from b p 12th Regt to be Lt, v Pield.— | tion and the amendment. They would never lay upon his Majesty, as Mr. 
Unattached—Capt K. B. Edwards from the 3d Drag Cida, to be Maj of Inf by | Harvey proposed, the invidious task of striking off from his Pensivn-list the | 
pur.—Brevet—Maj W. Wylde of the Ki Art, to have the local rank of Lt-Col | persons to whom his Royal word was pledged to continue bis bounty. Why | 
while employed on a special service in Portugal.—Memoranda—Brev Lt-Col | should the King be called upon to do that which would be disgraceful to a 
P, Adamson upon h p as Maj of the Portuguese Officers, has been allowed to | private gentleman! It was admitted hy Lord Althorp, that there were many 
ret from the service by the sale of an unatt com, he havwg settied in the | persons in receipt of pensions who ought to be ashamed of recewing them; but 
ies the nation had entered into a compact for the continuance of those pensions, 
Office of Ordnance, May 5, 1834.—Corps of Ri Engineers: Ist Lt H. Sand- | which it ought to keep. A fair opportunity had been offered, when the Civil | 
ham to be Sec Capt, v Catty resign’ ; Sec Lt C. E. Ford to be Ist Lt, v | List was settled, to make any new arrangement. In fact, a very advantageous | 
Sandham ; Sec Lt J. F. A. Symons with temporary rank, to be Sec Lt with | arrangement for the nation lad heen made by Ministers, and a great prospective 
permanent rank. | reduction of the Pension-list obtained. But to the list as it now stood, the 
War-ofice May 9. —ist or Grenadier Kyt of Ft Guards: Capt W. Greenwood | national faith was virtually pledged, by an act of Parliament, which could not 
to be Capt and Li-Col, by pur v Fiuyder. who rets; Lt H. Compton to be Lt | be rescinded. As regarded the amendment, there was really no use whatever 
and Capt by pur v Greenwood; G.J. F. Viscount Cantilupe to be Ens and in it. The persons who had granted the pensions, which were considered so 
14 v Comptou.—6th Do: Lt J. A. Wools, from the bh p unatt,to be Lt v ©. | improper, were not now in office; most of them, indeed, were in their graves 
Greaves, who exchs.—30th Do: Ens J. Moore to be Lt by pur v Vachell. who | What good would arise from inquiring into such details, when, however shame- 
rets; Hon. J. H. Pery to be Ens, by pur ¥ Moore.—34th Ft: Maj Hon. H. 8 | ful they might be, the parties voting for the amendment declared that it would 
Fane to be Liewt-Col by por v Kelly who rets; Capt R. Airey, to be Maj. by pur } be a breach of faith under any circumstances to cancel these pensions! with 
v Fane; Lt. 2. Broderick to be Capt. by purv Aiwey: Ens. O. Markham, to | what decency could Ministers be called upon to erase a name from the list, 
be Lt. by pur v Broderick; T. Bourke, gent. to be Ena by pur v Markham. — | when the House declared that every name ought to remain there? The parties 
46th Do: Capt T. Armstrong. from the bp unatt to be Capt ¢ 0. 8. O'Meara, } who received pensions had a vested right to them, which was as valid as that 
who exche rec the difl.—43th Do: Sergt Moj ll. Wheeler to be Adj (with the rank | by which land of funded property was held. The King had entered into an 
of Ens), v Morphett, apponited to the 63d regt.—49th Do: Ens J. Ramsay to | esperial contract with Palriament. He had given up certain revenues, which his prede- 
be Lt by por ¥ Chevers, who rets; H. J. Turner, Gent, to be Ens, by pur v | cessors had retained ; and in return, Parlament had agreed to allow his Majesty a certain 
Rameay.—60th De: T. Butler, Gent to be See-Lt by pur v Buckner, who rete annual sum for his Pension-list, with the Sepooat of which the nation had now no right to 
—80th Do: Ens J. Lightbody to be Lt by pur v Maginnis, who rets; Hon. W. | interfere. Sir Robert Peel contended that the pensioners had a ves ed right not only | 
* . rr ih . . | during the life of the King, out during their own lives, at least that portion of 
A. 8. Foster to be Ens, by pur v Lightbody —35th Do: Ens BE. Humphreys to 


' yy ‘ne G. Ten he lak » them whose pensions were now charged on the Consolidated lund. 
ba 1 nt ga Mt dee Hi Tennant te he Ly put» Kerby | "The afeechesin thie debte mere spied and. amoung. Some points wer 
Dering, Gent to be Ens by pur v Tennant. —80th Do: Lt C. 8S. Naylor to be | ee ee ee See a a Le see “ — ne > ae ‘ 
Capt without por ¥ Bell, appointed Paymaster: Lt C. 8. Beazely, from the h p | a ce ones - — r over the poorer classes, as far as maintaining them in 
, ; ; ; ; . ; idleness was concerne 
et . - v Naylor; Capt w Be ben Paymaster. “ weweon, deo —— 96th | The Government had lately propounded a measure for the alteration of the 
Pen os San aa care Cans tae, Bee 14.4, Mae | poor awn one of the provi of which an that ners gee day no person 
15th Regt. to be See-Lt. without pur 4 ’ : oe . | should be a recipient of parochial relief, even although as to the length of time 
War-office, May 16.—Ist Resiment of Life Guarde «Pt Ty Middioton Bia- | which he had been in the habit of receiving it, he might rie? run ames 
duis to be Cant by pur ¥ Baring, who recta; Cor andsSeb-Lé J. R. B. Hale to with some of the most venerable names upon the Pension list. No sympat ny 
i ae eum es ‘ he C . was shown for the vested rights of the poor; no, that was reserved exclusively 
be Lt by pur v Biddulph ; Lord T. ©. Pelham Clinton, ta. be Cor and Sub-Lt, for Honourable Duchesses and for the flitting shadows of fashion. It was a dia- 
by pury Hale.—10th Regt of L tt Drags: Le HL. F Bonham to be ner by Pur | orace to every man in the country who had wealth at command to allow the 
v Ward, who rete; Cor C Wombwell \o be La by parv Bonham ,; Gompton c sume ef a'seletive. te stead wpon the Pessina tict, We bad jawaby which acon 
Denville, Gent., to = “a by par v W are a of F oS ate or a grandson could be compelled, if he should forget the everlasting obligation 
magn Serjeant — inlay to be Quartermaster.» Connell, dO Do Lit | of nature, to soportthowo who reared and proterted thor i belplesn hd 
4 : 7 | hood. Why skould not the same principle be applied to the persons on the Pen- 
Do: Lt R. Dunne, to be Capt v Daigletsh, who rets; Ens J. P. Mitford, to be sien lies and theie feletivest 

Lt by pur vy Dunne; G. W Davia, Gent! : be Ens by pur v Mitferd ; Fns A. On the threat that Ministers would resign if benten on this division— 
Wilson, to be Adj o Dunne.— 23th Do ’ Taylor, Gent to be Asst régigy The Secretary for the Colonies had told the House that the success of the 
bd ~ —26th pa Ens G F Pingac t -) on 1_P de eee L motion would be the signal for his retreat from office, accompanied by the whole 
Ns pongeg > my wien? A he Ocdl ma i rah ea Gent, a ba hes he pi, ("s a Gi ie comengare. on the Hepese ad ore, ene = Dae 
¥ Palairet.—-38th Do; Capt E Hoppe r to be Maj, without par, v Semple, dec ; | Ministry did retire from oflice, the country wou d not be left without an adminis- 
Lt A. Campbell to be Capt, v Hopper; Ens H. Bates to be Li, vy Campbell; T. | — sete fore two Cabinete im that Heuso-—-twp sets of Ministers; for, 
Anderson, Gent, to be Ens, v Bates — 44th Do: Ena W. Evansto be It, with. | “'atever the present Ministers might think of their own authority, the rea! go- 
out pur, v Chambers, dec ; Ens R. Corbet, fromh p 69th Ft, tobe Ens, vy Evans 
—70th Do. Capt H. Holyoake, from the 78th Ft, to be Capt, v Braham, who 
exchs.—78th Do: Capt P. W. Braham, from the 70th Ft, to be Capt, v Holy- 
oake, who exchs.—8ist Do: H. E. Sorell, Gent to be Ens, by pur, v Nicholson, 
who rets.—85th Do: Gent Cadet J W. Grey, from the Royal Military Col- 








\ worth. No hen was ever more solicitous to gather her chickens under her wing 
| than they were to catch at his support; and the sunshine of gratification never 
visited their once bleoming countenances, until it was known to what port and to 
what point the Right Honourable Baronet had set sail. Not that this was often 


“ a point of much solicitude with them; their condoct generaNy must have insured 
lege, to be Ens, by por, ¥ Wood, who rets.—88th Do: Lt J. H. Hamirey, from | * PO! : ha ager ‘ — 
r 4 oe his approbation. We had had some strikes lately: there had been a strike 
the h p Unait, tobe Ft,¥ J. Benyon, who exchs —O7th Do: H. Russell, Gent, a nigst the tailors, and it looked as if there was a strike in the Cabinet. He had 
“ ‘ amou 4 of 1d as Tre Was s ec BL s ". e ba 
to be Ens, by pur, v Reid, who rets.—Rifle Brigade. Second Lt RK. G. Parnther s . : : ; 
: ron . / no doubt, however, that the Cabinet would experience as much comfort as the 
to be Pirst Lt, by par, v Jones, who rets. ‘To be Second Lieutenants, by pur- oe . ‘ 
‘ ra) 1 : master tailors, who, in the absence of men, now found that old women would do 
chase—Henry Spencer Waddington, Gent. vice Kerr, who retrres; Charles | just as well. (Mr. Harvey was interrupted by repeated bursts of laughter d 
. . “ ‘ ,p sta rel. ; rey ; He et P pealer sUTSUS aug iD 4 
Henry Chambers, Gent. vice Parnther.—Ceylon Regiment: G. B. Tattersall, | aaa daitakes alt tiie meson } f hia: a Se 
" " - “ de ry o ’ assage 
Gent, to be Second Lt, by pur, v Clarke, who rets —2 West India Regiment : | With re tto - ! satsin of the pension being vested right 
: » spect tc » duc e¢ The pensic e reste: igais— 
Quartermast Seryeant ——— Macdonald, from the 96th Ft, tobe Eas, without pur, | J ‘ | S ue rigate~ : 
¥ Penny, dec It was said, and it was meant as an extinguisher to his motion, that the claims 
, . to these pensions were vested rights, and ought to be guarded with as much sa- 
= credness as private property. Now, would any one preten/ to say that the landed 
Knipervial Parliament, property of the gentry of England was worth as much and no more in point of 
or | title, and would therefore fetch as much and no more in the market? Few Jaw- 
THE PENSION LIST. yers had taken part in this discussion—indeed, he believed only one beside him- 
House of Commons, May 5 j self; but he was ready to answer in their behalf, that no man taking the pur- 
Mr. D. W. Harvey rose to move. ** That an humble address be presented to | chase of such a pension to any conveyancer in Lincoln's Inn, and directing deeds 
his Majesty, praying that he might be graciously pleased te give directions that | of assignment to be drawn, would find the secority the same He knew 
an inquiry might be made into the Pension-liet, as ordered to be pricted by his | many instances where the opinion of counsel had been taken respecting the pur- 
faithful Commons on the 28th of August 1832, with the view that no person be | chase of such pensions, and the answer had uniformly been ** Use your own 
allowed to continue on that list, in the receipt of the public money, but such | discretion, because the pension must determine at the demise of the Crown.” 
only as bad a real claim on the benevolence of the Monarch, or those who by | He knew several instances where these pensions had been sold, and in conse- 
the discharge of their duties in the public service, or by their attaiuments in | quence of these circumstances, were sold, instead of fourteen or sixteen, for two 
science, had deserved the gracious consideration of their Sovereign and of their | years’ purchase. But it was really curious to see how delicately Ministers had 
country. dealt with the Crown : they wished to make his Majesty nothing more than Grand 
Phis motion was strongly opposed by Lord Althorp. Mr. Strutt then moved | Registrarof Pensions, without the power of revocation 
an amencment— u Sir ROBERT PEEL defended the proceedings of the Tories as regarded 
Lao N ‘ ¥ 
. That a Select Committee be "ppointed to inquire into the charges on the | the Pension list, and applauded the manly conduct of Lord Aithorp. He could 
Civil List and on the Consolidated Fond, in order to ascertain the natore and | not say that he was at all oppressed by the force of those imputations which had 
extent of the grants of pensions and charges, and to inquire into the abuses (if | been so plentifally thrown out against preceding Ministers. He was not t 


itt ing 
any) arising out of such grants and chargos, with a view to give fuil eflect to the | for an opportunity of clearing his character; for he had heard no charge pre- 
resolution of that House of the 18th ot February last.” ferred to which he attached the slightest importance; and he would not a'low 
The amendment was also opposed by Lord Althorp, Mr. Byng, Sir Rober: | himself to be influenced by any motives of false delicacy a 


’ 


ul » hononr, to 





Peel, and Mr. Stanlev. It was supported by Mr. Hume, Mr. Jervis, Mr. Haw- | consent to a motion which, in his opinion, was inconsistent with justice end with 
kins, Mr. Sheil, Mr. Lloyd, Mr Roteh, and Mr. O'Connell. The House divided, | the respect which that House owed the Crowu. He entirely approved of the j 
first on Mr Harvey's motion—whieh wes rejected by 390 to 148; and thea on | man y course which Lord Althorp had taken on the present occasion, who, he 
Mr. Strutt’s amendwent,—which w asrejected by 230 to 311. thought, acted most properly im resisting both the r jotions under ¢ ynsideration 


Tt was contended by Mr. HARVEY, aod by several Members who voted both | He heard with great satisfaction the Noble Lord's declaration, worthy of a Minis- 
for bis motion and Mr. Strott's, that vo persons were entitled to places on tis hes 


P . : ter of the Crown, that, let the House pass what resolution it pleased, he wo 
yacnngaae Gorey those who had earned the public money by the performance | not consent to be the servile instrument of their execution. 
of some public service. This principle had been adopted by Lard Althorp and He did not believe that the Pension-list had been perverted to the influencing 


several of his colleagues, when in opposition on two recent occasions—in 1828, | of votes in Parliament.—The list was open to public inspection, and he belseved 

on a motion by Mr. Hume; and in 1890, when the Wellington Cabinet was | 1 would be impossible to show that a pension had been so perverted. Yet the House 
: s ; ne * } ba] $0} : 

turned out by the success of Sir Henry Parnell’s motion on the Civil List. lt, was to vote an address to the Cy own, or appoint a Select Commitice, to institut 


‘ re ».} - - I 4 . vo . ‘ 
was then urged that the Pension -st was subject to revision, and that the Civil | an inquiry into the merits of pensions The object should be to introduce uee- 
List oeght not to be voted until | i 


Wl Lord Alt t bis f t Ne undergone the scrotiny of a Committee. | ful reformation. He utterly denied that the Tory Ministers had used the Pension 
) rd / > cceede s j . : , : 
‘ =a ~ ys — us . — $8 acter led to office, they did indeed appoint list as the means of rewarding persons improperly. Butthe House was going to 
ond mittee ; it was a mere deception as far as the Pension-list Was concern- dry up the source of reward for al! services ; and what it seemed to be doing was 
pont ur the power to send for ard eramine papers and persons was pot conceded to see by what means public men might be invited 
ou. The Ministers proposed to effect a prospective reduction of the Pension-list 
eo a 000 charging the amount on the Civil List. and the remaining £85,000 on 
eC ! dF ‘ . . - 
t Onsolidated Fund ; which fund was to receive the benctit of all the pensions | and anrieties of office 


which fel! in » 7 T . “pay - 
vin by death and resignation. The House of Commons sanctioned! Mr STANLEY, in maintaining that Parliament had now no right to scrntix 


this arrang : . 
ngement ; and the supporters of Mr. Harvey's motion were willing to | the Pension-list, employed the following argument 


abice by it, a . " = 

he nd , and by no means desired to reduce the £75,000 granted to bis Ma- It was escorted that Parliament had & right to incvire into the Pentientet 
‘ ; ingie . r +) } ' ; ” — . 

jesty, OF & single shilling. But the right of the House to inquire into the state | undoubtedly it had, but when '—when the ( 


luto the public service at the 
. 

least possible expense, and to prevent public men deriving any of those advantages 
from office which, in former times, were considered a compensation for the labour 


rown held its hereditary revenues 


vernor of the country was the Right Honourable Baronet, the Member for T'am- | 





annuities so long as he retained possession of the property,—assuming all this, 
he asked the House, as an assembly of gentlemen, what they would think if this 
individual were to turn round on the annuitants afterwards, and call for their 
stamps and conveyances, to make out their elaim to that which they trusted to 
the word of honour of the possessor to secure to them. [Cheers] And what 
would the House say to the man who, being the confidential friend and adviser 
of this individual, would thus address him—* True, you have pledged your 
word to these annuitants; true, your faith is plighted, and you cannot retreat 
from your engagement without dishonour ; but here is an unpopular man you 
have given an annuity to and you may curry some favour with your constituents 
ina neighbouring borough.” 


MR. O'CONNELL’S PLAN FOR ABOLISHING TYTHES IN 
IRELAND. 
House of Commons, May 6. 

Mr. O'CONNELL entreated the Government to re-consider their measure. 
le referred to the history of the tithe agitation, which had continued for the 
ast seventy-four years with little intermission, and had deluged the country with 
rime and blood. All the measures adopted by Parliament to put a stop te the 
rimes engendered by this system had made matters worse; and this tithe bill 
would have no better success. ‘ He was sincerely anxions to come to some 
satisfactory understanding on the subject; and he would willingly give up all 
his darling pursuits, and retire into private life, if the Ministry would only 
bring forward some plan to do justice to Ireland by relieving the people from the 
obligation of paying the clergy of adifferent religion from that which they them- 
selves professed. Let them do that, and then see what gratitude they would 
get.” [(Cheers.] He had no wish that any of the tithes should go into the 
pockets of the landiord. ‘On the contrary, he thought that they ought to be 
prepared to make a sacrifice for the pacitication of Ireland. The Government 
had agreed to give one-fifth of the tithe to the landlord. ‘That was already ad- 
mitted in the bill. Were they prepared to make a sacrifice of one-fifth, and 
lay outasum of £150,000 a year as a dead weight to purchase the pacification 
of Treland? Would not the experiment be worth trying! Even on the score 
of economy he was sure the plan would have the sanction of his Hon. Friend 
the Member for Middlesex,” (Mr. Hume). England had given twepty millions 
for the emancipation of the West Indian slaves: he was not so presumptuous 
as toask any thing like that amount. * He woukl take the one-fifth which was 
tu be given by the Clergy, oue-fifth by the landlord, and one-fifth by the Govern- 
ment. This would leave two-fifths to be levied on the land-tax, which might 
be purchased by the landlord at twenty years’ purchase. ‘This would secure the 
assent of all parties.” In his arrangement he was for attending to vested inte- 
| rests. ‘* He would give to every present incumbent the full amount of his present 
| 


I 
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' 
tithes for life. ‘That was « proposition which he was sure would not be ob- 
jected to by any man in Ireland; but in the future arrangement he would sug- 
gest that no Protestant clergyman should receive tithe in any parish where 
there was no Protestant inhabitant, and of course where there was no duty to 

| perform. Was that a fair proposition—was it asking too much! He would 

say further, that in any parish where one-fourth of the inbabitants were Pro- 
| testants, the clergyman should continue to receive his tithes to their present full 
amount.” As each incumbent dropped off in parishes where there were no 
Protestants, he should propose that the tithes should go to a general fund to be 
| applied to the support of charities, and perhaps a small portion for the purchase 
| of glebes for the support of the Catholic clergy. He concluded by declaring that 
1 If he had said any thing in haste or in anger at the commencement of bis 
| speech, he regretted and apologized for it. [Cheers.] He would reeall 
every expression he had ever used—he woul:| make every sacrifice of his own 
personal feelings—if he could succeed in persuading the Government to recon- 
sider and remodel this mesure. Let him and all connected with him be forgot- 
| ten, and let the Government take all the credit and enjoy all the praise of being 
the pacificators of Ireland.” Mr. O'Connell sat down amidst loud cheers from 
all sides of the House, and wae highly complimented by Mr. Stanley, Lord Joba 
Russell, and others. 
CHURCH AND STATE. 
House of Lords, May 12. 
The Lord CHANCELLOR presented a petition from 48,000 inhabitants of 
Glasgow, praying that the civil grievances of the Dissenters migh: be redressed, 
and that there might be a complete separation of Church and State. His Lord- 
ship, after reminding the House that he had always been friendly to the Dis- 
| senters, and a zealous advocate of civil and religious liberty, without distinction 
| of sect or party, said that though he concurred with the petitioners in the first 
and most important part of their prayer, he could never assent to that part of it 
| 





which requested their Lordships to take measures to dissever what they called 
the * unjust and unscriptura!l connexion which subsists between the Church and 
| the Sate.” This appeared to him to be a new phrase which had.crept into 
| existence, and was applicable rather toa political than a re ligious view of the 
question. If he understood its meaniug, he took it to mean a dissolution—not 
of the connexion between the Church and the S:ate—but a dissolution of the 
| Established Church—[hear, hear]—or, in other words, that there should be no 
| longer any religious establishment at all—[hear }—excepting such as should arise 
from the principle of what was termed a voluntary church—in short, that there 
should be no paid establishment for religious instruction, but that all sects, the 
| ignorant as well as the better informed, should be left to provide each for himself 
the means of religious instruction, so that, as it were, each man should be 4 
church to himself, or any body of men, entertaining similar opinions among 
themselves, should Le a church to themselves. [Heur.] Now to this notion he 
the Lord Chancellor) could never give his assent. He held that difference of re 
| 4gwous opinion ought to t » the enjoyment of a person's civil rights; but 
must say he looked with alarm, and even dismay, to a state af things which must mve- 
ishly tend to consequences of a futal nature, if such views as those from which he entire 
dissented were to be put in practice, for they had @ tendency to lead to the abolition af © 
| hierarchies in England, in Scotland, and in Ireland, and thus from 17,000,000 
| 18,000,000 persons, nay, ie might sey, in ronnd numbers, 20,000,000 of his Majesty’ 
suljects would be left totally unprovided for in religious instruction, or without any Com- 
straint as to the means of being so provided. He viewed such aetate of things 
is this with alarm, because, thouzh there were some wants, such as hunger 
and thirst, which might.safely be left to the animal instivct of our nature to te 
provided for, it was not so with the wants of 2 more refined or intellectual de- 


be no bar t 


scription, and the more ignorant people were, the Jess they perceived the valu? 


of inforination, and the less would they take means for providing for that whict 
was traly essential for their own interest, if they were conscious of it. Fot 
this reason he thought a Church Establishment necessary. and also because 
had always been found asthe best check to an unbridled license of fanaticism 
fHear.] He denied that the existence of an Established Church, was either ut 
} just, or anscriptural, and said it was a very narrow view indeed to take of the 
matter to suppose that because there was no Established Church in the dawn @ 
| Christianity, when its existence in the then state of the Roman empire wou? 
have been impossible, without a continued miracle, therefore no such Esta- 
lished Chorch ought to exist onder other and more favourable circumstance 
[Hear.] The Dissenters should always have his feeble, thoagh hearty astis' 
ance in obtaining relief from their grievances; but he conjored them, that 
they valued the cordial support of their best friends, if they valued their ow? 
character for good sense, if they valued their consistency, and if they wo d 


. : 
have it to sppear as a triumphant success over their enemies, then they 4 . 


t lose one single instant to redeem themselves from the foundation of any thing 


the charge which had been insists 1 uj n by those who had opposed tae 
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claims ; if they wished to have their grievances re , let them look at the 
actual grievanees which pressed upon them, and when they found that measures | 
were in contemplation, the tendency of which was directed altogether to remove 
those grievances, let them accept of the redress, and not trouble themselves 
about trifling and unimportant matters. [Hear, bear.] 


—— 
MR. STANLEY'S BREACH OF DECORUM. 

Mr. Stanley has made it “ his custom always in the afternoon” to indulge | 
pis ease, at the expense of good taste and propriety, by lolling on the Treasury 
bench with his heels ‘cocked up on the table,”* to the great scandal of the 
House, and the particular annoyance of Honourable Gentlemen opposite. This | 
free and easy style of Mr. Stanley has hurt the feelings of Members more than 
pis snappish tone and somewhat overbearing manner. It is not a very gentile- 
manlike habit, certainly; and, in a less privileged person, would have been 
deemed offensive to the Speaker if not to the House. What will Mrs. Trollope 
say! Had she, who could not tolerate such a posture ina Yankee at a coffee- 
house, witnessed such a sight as a high-bred scion of the English Aristocracy, 
and a Minister of State, making a footstool of the table of the House of Com- 
mons, flinging up his feet among law-books and despatch-boxes, kicking aside 
the mace, trampling on a petition, thrusting his toes under the nose of the 
Clerks, and exhibiting his lower extremities to the view of the Opposition 
penches—absolutely rumping “his Majesty's Opposition "—she would have 
swooned away, and perchance have fallen through the ventilator into the 
Speaker's lap. ( Will not the old Vixen say, that he learnt to do so in Ame- | 

al 
mie ad only the other night that this piece of ill breeding, which has been 
complained of privately by sensitive Members any time these two years, was 
noticed publicly; and then Mr. Ronayne was provoked to it by one of Mr. 
Stanley's sarcastic smiles. This is accounted for, not by any feeling of fear or 
deference to Mr. Stanley, but to the knowledge that so many greater nuisances 
and more flagrant breaches of decorum have been nightly committed. Yawning 
and snoring may be unavoidable under the narcotic influence of some drowsy 
orators; but Members need not settle themselves to sleep on the benches as on | 
a camp-bed, nor yawn so ostentatiously ; any more than they are compelled to | 
manifest their asinine natures by braying, or their dunghil] valourous contempt | 
for decency by cock-crowing. 

Mr. Ronayne might have done better than notice Mr. Stanley's offence 
angrily. Instead of making a serious matter of it, he should have moved that 
the Right Honourable Gentleman “ do lie upon the table :” which being carried 
as a matter of course, the officers of the House would have gravely proceeded 
to place the corpus delicti of the Colonial Secretary on the floor underneath— 
that being the place where petitions are deposited ; and then the Irish Agitators 
would have had their implacable foe at their feet. 

A reform in a bear-garden, beginning with the bear-leader, is pretty sure of 
being carried into effect with the whole ursine community. We hope, there- 
fore, that the House of Commons is in a fair way to learn manners. 

* Soreported inthe Morning Post. The other reports differ in the wording of 
Mr. Ronayne’s complaint. 


—~—>— 
MR. O'CONNELL’S LETTER. 
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London, May 17. 

I cannot conclude without congratulating the people of Ireland on the good 
sense and steadiness with which they are awaiting the experiment which we Re- 
pealers are making on the sincerity—I might, and indeed I should say the vERAcITY 
of the Ministers. ‘They have solemnly pledged the Parliament to remove * the 
just complaints” of the people of Ireland. A cabinet minister—one of the 
first in rank, and one of the highest in talent—has publicly and unequivocally 
declared that the tithe system in Ireland, as it relates to the established church in 
its present form, is a “just complaint.” Shall it be redressed? Alas! I fear 
not. But why should I fear either alternative! If this “just complaint” be 
redressed, then the people of Ireland will have obtained a great, a solid, and a 
permanent advantage. If it be not redressed, then, the honest, the undismayed 
Repealers will, with me, point to the falsification of the address, and, exclaiming 
against ‘* the living lie,” feel more deeply how impossible it will be to expect 
justice from any other than a domestic legislature. 

This experiment is being made—as the phrase is—it is in progress. The peo- 
ple of Ireland are showing their readiness to receive with heart-binding grati- 
tude the act of justice which they require in fulfilment of a most solemn promise. 
For my part, I am ready to make every sacrifice to obtain the fulfilment of that 
promise. What will the ministers do—promise and perfom? Oh, I fear not— 
promise, and falsify their own promise! Ob, I potently believe they will. Whe, 
then, when their promise is thus trampled on by themselves—who, at least, that 
is honest, will presume to accuse the Irish people of being precipitous in seeking 
by legal means for relief, from the only remaining source of having justice done 
to Ireland ? 

Continue, therefore, [ would entreat, my loved countrymen, continue your 
present attitude of perfect readiness of conciliation. Let another act of treachery 
to Ireland—if we are to endure it—be attributed solely to the folly of the spirit 
of hostility of Lord Grey and his cabinet towards Ireland. His administration | 
has hitherto been the most ungenial rule Ireland has ever felt. Let us see whe- 
ther there be even a hope of amendment. Believe me to be yours 


very sincerely, DANIEL O'CONNELL. 


—>—_ 
DEATH OF LAFAYETTE. 
Chamber of Deputies, Paris, May 19th. 

The President, in the course of the day, tuok advantage of a pause in the 
public business to address himself thus to the Chamber—* According to a wish 
expressed by several Deputies, I feel no doubt but that the Chamber will autho- 
rise me to send, in its name, to make inguries relative to the health of our 
illustrious colleague, Genera! Lafayette [numerous cries of ‘ yes, yes !’] I have 
already, added the President, sent in my name.” 

After a short lapse of time, the President again addressed the Assembly, and 
read the answer to the inquiries made in the name of the Chamber relative to 
the health of General Lafayette. It was as follows :— 

“Mr. President—Ali my family feel grateful for the interest the Chamber 
has so kindly taken in my father’s health. I have the satisfaction to inform the 
Chamber that there is a slight improvement in his situation. Have the kind- 
ness, Mr. President, to present the homage of our respectful gratitude to the 
Chamber—and accept for yourself the assurance of my very high consideration. 

(Signed) GEORGE LAFAYETTE.” 
SITTING OF May 20. | 

At half past twelve o'clock, M. Dupin, the President took the Chair. 

After M. Ganneron had read the process verbal of the preceding sitting. 

The President rose, and in a moved voice, said, ‘1 have the affliction of | 
announcing to the Chamber the decease of the Honourable General Lararertre. | 
He died this morning at five o'clock. I shall now proceed to draw the names of 
the Members who shall attend his funeral, but I have no doubt that a great num- | 
ber of his colleagues will consider it a duty to accompany his remains. ‘The | 
President then drew the names of the deputation 

M. Francois Delesser rose and moved that the President be invited to write a | 
letter to the illustrious General's family, expressive of the profound grief felt by | 
the Chamber for the great loss his colleagues and the entire of France had | 
experienced. The motion, was, of course, agreed to. 

The Sitting was then suspended for an hour, when the Chamber resumed the 
Ciscussion of the Budget of receipts. 

With unfeigned regret we announce this melancholy event, which teok place 
at a quarter to five o'clock thismorning. The improvement which was perceptible 
by the symtoms of his fatal malady yesterday evening, and which inepired his 
Triends with a hope that his valuable life might yet be spared to them, continued 
until about two o'clock this morning, when a change took place in his breathing, 
which announced the approach of dissolution. A blister was about to be applied | 
to the chest, but he faintly expressed his dissent, and these were his last words. | 

he venerable General was born on the Ist of September, 1757, and consequemtly 
wanted little more than three months to complete the age of seventy-seven. 

The wondrous scenes in both the New World and the Oid, in whieh the mame | 
“ Lafayette was prominently distinguished, are among the most remarkable in | 
the annals of mankind, and we may safely aver (without entering into abstract 
Opinions on political doctrines) that history does not in all her records possess 4 | 
man who has passed through the searching ordeal of peblic opinion, even | 
‘n the darkest and most tempestuous times, more pure and unsullied than his | 
Whose death his country is this day called upon to deplore.— From Galignani's 
Messenger of May 20 
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R Exchange at New \ ork on London, 6U days, | per cent. prem, 
Ysome accident our rate of Exchange was incorrectly quoted last week, and 
“ould have been one per cent. premium. 


TENE ALBION. 


__NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 21, 1834 








The packets John Jay, Orpheus, and Silas Richards have arrived frem Liver- 
Pool, and the Sovereign from London, also, the Henry IV. from Havre, by which 
we have London dates to the 23d, and Paris to the 20th ult. From the couti- 
hental accounts we learn the death of General Lafayette and the capture of | 


Coimbra in Portugal by the troops of Pedro. The particulars will be found in 
another columa 


| to him is improperly bestowed’ 


| The seconder of his motion, Sir Edward Codrington, expressed himself in favour 


a t 1 . 
The most important intelligence from Great Britain is that embraced in the | seven years might be safely lessened. It is scarcely necessary for us to inform 














Proceedings of Partiednent: aba Ver which we have as uswal appropriated @ con- 
siderable space. Tho Pension List, it will be ebserved, was discussed on the 
motion of Mr. Harvey, on the Sth of May. The sketeh which we have in- 


will satisfy our readers, that however desirable and necessary it may be to re- 
duce this charge, it seems unjust and impolitic to do so at thie moment. ‘The 
Pension List as it now stands, waseettled by the present—the reformed Par- 
hament—abeat two years ago, when a sort of compact was made with the 
Crown, and an understandiag entered into with the receivers of those Pensions. 
that the arrangement as then made was for the present, permanent. Any sud- 
den alteration now, would be a breach of agreement on the part of the national 


our readers that the sepiennial act was peseed by we Whigs about a century 


since, to secure the Hanoverian dynasty against dangers apprehended 
Pretender ve and 


serted comprises all the arguments used on both sides, the perusal of which | of the present day. 


The defence of the act, Vherefore, falls very properly on the Whigs 


The London Papers again annovnce some advantages for Dom Pedro. It ap- 
pears that Coimbra has been entered, and that the people have declared them. 
selves for Donna Maria. The following extracts give the pith of the news — 
Oporto, Ma ll. —The Dok of Te c ’ 
try, entered Vizeu on the 2d tent, «the poe dy LL 
pursuit was continued through Toncella to C 


entered that city on the Sth inst., amidst, it 
joy on the of the whabitanis, 


amphal march through the coun- 
reured at his approach, The 
oimbra, and the Liberating Division 
8 asserted, the wildest demonstragions of 
A good many ofhcers, and about 200 


: (deserters,) had already d ee) ‘ tvates 
representatives. Lord Althorp and Mr. Stanley were very explicit on this point. | j5@ oa ued ta the oe ee ves to the ever fortunate Villa and 


Sir Robert Peel defended the Peasions granted dering the time he filled a place 
inthe cabinet, and declared his readiness to meet any investigation on the 
subject. We are not among those who imagine that the Pension List is so 
very reprehensible as many pretend ; indeed, some of the pensions singled 
out by Mr. Harvey and read to the House, as particularly obnoxious, were In 
our opinion granted on good and proper grounds—for instance, that to Lord 
Aylmer, who we believe received his for long, arduous, and gallant mili- 
tary services. When his Lordship’s services in the Peninsula alone, under the 
Duke of Wellington, are remembered, who can say that the smal! sum set down 
So, too, with the Marchioness of Carmarthen, 
formerly Miss Caton of Baltimore. ‘This lady's first husband was Colonel Sir 
John Hervey, aid de camp to the Duke of Wellington, as brave a soldier as 
ever embraced the noble profession of arms, and whose sudden and melan- 
choly death is fresh in the remembrance of thousands. The British government 
with its wonted generosity, gave his bereaved widow, who was a stranger and 
in a foreign country, a pension—will any one say it was undeserved! and does 
it follow that because she has since married a person of high rank, that her 
pension should be taken from her*t There could be no honour, geverosity, or 
even justice, in such a course. If the Pension was deserved in the first 
instance, it is equally so now—it was granted for special services rendered to 
the state, and nothing bas since occurred to cancel or to diminish the value of 
those services. If arule be established for such an ungrateful requital to those 
who have given their youth, wasted their energies, and sacrifice! their lives for 
their country, what encouragement will there be for men of ta 
service of the state at all ' 


‘+ to enter the 


We are not, however, among those who will say that nothing vuld be heard 
on the other side. On the contrary, we admit the amount of the l’ension List to 
be great; we admit that the burthens of the people are great, and as a matter of 
consequence we admit that the government should do somethiug to alleviate 
them. Now we think there are some names on the List that should not appear 
there, because the parties receiving those pensions are well enough off without 
them—these persons we think should make sacrifices and yield them up of their 
own accord ; and itis here we think that his Majesty’s Government could inter- 
fere, and by some friendly arrangement, induce such persons to do so. A few such 
resignations would relieve and gratify the people exceedingly, and we yet hope to 
see the King’s Ministers make some efforts to promote such a desirable object 
Many, we know, would instantly respond to the call of patriotism, if properly 
appealed to, who now appear sullen and covetous in consequence of the brutal 
and personal attacks daily made on them by a part of the public press. 

The country is very much agitated, in consequence of the activity of the Dis- 
senters in sending petitions to Parliament, praying for the separation of Church 
and State. Not content with petitioning, they are calling public meetings in all 
directions, at which the Church and its members are assailed with the utmost 
vehemence, and resolutions of the most inflammatory kind adopted. Among 
other acts, the Dissenter’s Marriage Bill, brought into Parliament expressly for 
their relief, by their constant and zealous friend, Lord John Russell, bas been 
declared inouvffiicient, and rejected with disdain. This has obliged the Minis- 
ters to epeak out ona very ticklish point, and they have accordingly declared 
their hostility to any separation of the Church from the Government, and which 
has secured for them the unfeigned and bitter curses of all their radical friends 
The Glasgow bodies, to the amount of 57,000, on the 12th of May applied 


the touchstone to my Lord Brougham, by asking him to present their petition to 


the House of Lords. His Lordship did so; but as Lord Chancellor, the giver 
of 800 Church prefermeuts, and the keeper of the king's conscience, he was 
obliged to express his dissent from the prayer thereof, and to make a confession 
of his creed, which he did with very little satisfaction to himself, and none 
whatever to his former friends and admirers. We have inserted his Lordship’s 
observations on this important subject io another column. ‘They sre important 
in any point of view, and doubly so for being his Lordship’s. This spirit has re- 
ceived much of its lately increased impulse in consequence of Earl Grey and Lord 
Palmerston coming forward with petitions for the admission of dissenters into the 
Universities—a concession which the Ministers well knew before hand would be 
opposed, not only by the House of Lords, but by the Universities theruselves,— 
it was one of their usual schemes to obtain a little short-lived popularity, and has 
ended by throwing the country into confusion. Why will the Cabinet persist 
in broaching measures which are ill-timed, and which bring in a host of evils 
without a particle of good. However desirable it may be tu ask for some modi- 
fication ef the rules of those great repositories of learning, every one must ad- 
mit, that the time and manner was ill-timed and ill chosen on the recent occation. 


The Irish Tythe Bill was read a second time on the 6th of May. On this 
occasion a violent altercation arose between Mr. Ronayne, Mr. O'Connell, and 
Mr. Stanley, in which Mr. Stanley’s habit of throwing his feet on the tabie was 
severely commented upon. But after this storm had passed over, a bright and 
beautiful calm ensued, when Mr. O'Connell made the remarks which we have 
inserted to-day. We fervently hope that they may be the harbinger of a better 
understanding between the government and the Irish members. Since this de- 
bate occurred several statements have appeared, intimating that a friendly ne- 
gotiation is going on with Mr. O'Connell, who will be made Master of the Rolls 
We cannot trace these reports to any authentic source, but we have copied a 
portion of the Agitator's last letter to the Dublin Pilot, in which the matter is 
openly and clearly alluded to. It would appear that, to secure the Agitator, some 
| great concessions in the Tythe Bill are to be made—in fact a large portion of 
| Mr. O'Connell's plan, as laid down in his speech before adverted tc, must be 
adopted. ‘Time alone will develope the result of this negotiation, but the 
Courier and other London papers entertain great confidence of its success and 
There can be no doubt that the government and people of 
England would gladly make any reasonable sacrifice to pacify Ireland. 

The Septennial Act question was discussed on the 15th of May. 
only room to-day for the following brief notice :— 

Mr. TENNYSON brought forward his motion for shortening the duration of Par- 
liaments, and entered into a history of the Triennial and Septennial Acts in support 
of his argument for the repeal of the latter. In reply to the assertion that the Reform 
Act had rendered such a measure unnecessary, he quoted the opinion of Lord (then 
Mr.) Grey, in 1797, who insisted that to shorten the duration of Parliament was a 
necessary ingredient in all reform. Fina.ly, the Right Hon. Gentleman moved for 
leave to bring in the Bill. : 

Sir E. CODRINGTON seconded the motion, but eaid he should prefer a duration 
of five to one of three years. 

Colone! DAVIES opposed the motion a premature, imexpedient, and calculated to 
subvert the independence of Parliament. 

Lord DALMENY oppored it also. The very circumstance of their having passed 
the Reform Bill would preclude him from sanctioning the motion. 

Mr. EWART supported the motion. ; 

Mr. STANLEY opposed it, chiefly on the ground that the shortening of the dura- 
tion of Parliament would render Members too dependent on their constituents. too 


subservient to the politics of the hustings. 
After a protracted discussion the House divided. For the motion 185, against it 236. 


The motion, it will be seen, was lost by @ majority of only fifty. It should be 
recollected, however, that Mr. Tennyson did not move a repeal of the septennial 
act, which would restore at once the old system of triennial Parliamentse—he 
merely asked to consider the subject of shortening the duration of Parliaments. | 


happy consequences. 


We have 


of quinquennial terms, others gave the preference to four years, and but few 
for three ; therefore the vote does not indicate any general wish for the resump- 
tion of triennial terms, but merely that 185 members thought that the term of 
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From this it may be inferred that Miguel is concentrating all bis forces at 
Santarem, where & general battle must gre long be fought It must be hard 
indeed if Pedro does not succeed now, since his opponent has a foreign army in 


his front, a Spanish army in his rear, and a British fleet about to co-operate 
with them on the coast 





The death of Genera! Lafayette will be received with unfeigned sorrow by 
the people of the United States, for whose independence he did so much, and by 
whom he was 80 esteemed and beloved. The nation will without doubt pay 
appropriate honours to his memory, for in truth he was a good man, anda good 
man is a great man. Peace to his ashes ! 





MUNIFICENT DONATION, 

It will be recollected that it was announced a short time since, that the British 
government had determined to present to the diflerent public libraries in the 
United States, complete copies of all the works now printing by the Record 
Commismon—the vaiue of each set being £300. The set for the city library of 
New York has just arrived, transmitted by Mr. Rich, the Amorican Bookseller in 
London. We have not hed an opportunity to examine them, and therefore con- 
tent ourselves with the following brief account from the New York Star:—~ 


Among the works included in this munifieent donation, are several Very ancient 
records of such extreme rarity and value that they are seldom or never met with in 
circulation, though their utles and the general nature of the contents are familiar to 
most persone, these, the most curious, perhaps, is. 

4 The celebrated Doomslay Book in 4 volumes, whore cognomen from its singu- 
larity every person alinost has heard of Lt inthe greatest Survey of all the estates 
and Census of all the land-holders of England from feudal lord to collared vassal, 
minutely particularizing the names of each and the inventory of their property. It 
was made by order of William the Conqueror soon afier his arrival, and was intended, 
no doubt, as a classification of his Saxon and Norman subjects, or rather a confirma- 
tion of titles to those whose estates were not sonfeceted ond a division among hia 
Norman followers of such spoils as he had plundered. In this remarkable and antique 
book, the inhabitants of the United States, as most of us are of English decent, may 
trace out the early glummerings of their genealogy and fanuly pedigree--whether of 
Saxon, Danish, or Norman extraction. 

2. Rymer's Fandera, 6 volumes, folio, as its name implies, comprises all the diplo- 
macy and foreign relations of Groat Britain from the time of the conquest, treaties, 
bulls, letters, &c. Rymer,the celebrated antiquarian, who collected these valuable 
materiale and publiolwd drew ty the bogiiming uf the last century, Was distinguished 
among the men of letters of thatume. He was permitted by the then king free access 
to all the public archives, ke. 

3. The Statues of Great Britain, in 9 volumes. 

4. The Public Rolls, several volumes, 

» The Acts of Parliament of Scotland, in 11 volumes. 

. Writs of Chancery, in 5 volumes, including the reign of Elizabeth, &e. 

. Parliamentary Writs. 

. A large number of Church Records. 

. Catalogues in folio of the Harlequin manuscripts and of the Cottonian and Lans- 
doune collections several volumes, 

Our space will not permit us to enlarge upon the liberality of the motives which 
omnes this truly magnificent acquisition, Ii reflects the highest honour on the 
ritish government. 


on 


cm ~ 


We hope the reception of these books will obliterate the recollection of Fea- 
ron's, Fidier's and Mrs. Trollope's. 


We are happy to announce that Sir George Murray has been elected for 
Perthshire, having beaten Mr. Graham, who received the entire and active sup- 
port of the Government, together with a promise of a seat in the Treasury. 
This result shows a decline of the Whig influence in that part of Scotland. 
The numbers were, for Sir George Murray 1461; for Mr. Graham 1267. 


There are again ramors of a change in the Cabinet, arising probably from the 
encreasing unpopularity of Ministers. Our limits, however, do not allow us to 
enter upon this subjeet to-day. The Trades’ Unions are in full foree, and the 
only effectual stand yet made against them is by the master tailors of London, 
who have acted with great spirit and discretion 

We have great pleasure in announcing the arrival in the Sovereign of Ms. Ha- 
german, his Majesty's Solicitor General for Upper Canads. He had the honeur 
of being presented to the King atthe Levee on the 14th, and returns to the 
Province under circumstances highly honourable to his character, and no lees 
gratifying to his own feelings and those of his numerous friends and constituents. 
Sir Colin Campbell was presented at the same Levee, on his departure to 
assume the goversment of Nova Scotia. Also, Sir Charles Ogle, on his marriage. 


In the House of Commons, May 21st, the Jewish Civil Disabilities Bill was, 
after some opposition, read a second time by a majority of 123 to 32. On the 
same day, Mr. Poulter’s Sabbath observance bill was read a second time,—yeas 
52, nays 12. Itconsists of only two clavees,—one to prevent shops being kept 
open on Sunday, and the other ‘uo prevent wages being paid on Sunday, 

On the 22d, Mr. E. L. Bulwer moved a resolution ‘* That it is expedient to 
repeal the stamp duty on newspapers at the earliest possible period.” Afters 
debate the resolution was negatived by 90 to 53 

Mr. Fleetwood's Bill for the better Obeervance of the Sabbath, has been 
| thrown out by the House of Commone—that of Mr. Poulter, which is less 
complex, wil! probably pass 

The crown Prince of Belgium died on the 16th, at the Palace of Laechen, 
which had been, not quite ten months previous, the joyous scene of his birth. 


Prince Leiven, the Russian Ambassador at London, has been recalled, after 
having filled that station nineteen years. The Princess Leiven has always been 
an active politician, and receives the customary abuse of the Times newspaper 
accordingly. 


Mr. James Gallier, Architect and Building Surveyor, has recently published an 
excellent work relating to his own profession. It seems to be very 

and practical, snd meets with a ready sale. The title page is so copious and 
explanatory, that we subjoin it, as giving a good epitome of the contents of the 
volume. 

“The American Builder's General Price Book and Estimator, now first pub- 
lished, to elucidate the principles of ascertaining the correct value of every de- 
scription of artificer’s work required in building, from the prime cost of materials 
and labour in any partof the United States, deduced from extensive experience 
if the art of building, to which are added « variety of useful tables, memoran- 
doms, &e. By James Gallier, Architect and Building Serveyor, New-York. 
Sold by Lafever snd Gallier, Architects, Clinton Hall; Stanley & Co., pub- 
lishers, 418 Broadway, and 50 Canal street.” 

Poland. Weave before us a Poem of this name, of sbout twenty pages. It 
breathes all the poetic warmth and energetic patriotism that the subject naturally 
inspires. The crowded state of our columns prevents us from making extracts, 
but the work can be purchased of Mr. James Van Norden, 49 William street. 


We are giad to say that the difficulty which Mr. Power found himeslf in- 
volved in at Albany, in consequence of declining to play to an empty house, has 
been completely obviated by the intervention of respectable citizens of that 
place, and by reasen resuming her influence generally with the people. His 











last appearance was in the highest degree gratifying to himself and friends. 





































GRAPHIC HISTORY OF THE FRENCH NATIONAL 
CONVENTION. 
Histoire Putoreaquc de la Convention Nationale, et de ses Prineipaux Membres. 

ParM.L... . . Conventionel. 4-vol.80. Paris, 1833 

(Continued from the last Alinon.} 

Our author visited Dumourier when be returned to Paris, to endeavour to stem 
the torrent of the Revolution. —On that occassion, the general addressed him in 
these remarkable words— 

«+ If the men of bonour in the country would act as J do, these miserable 
anarchists would speedily be redueed to their merited insignificance, and France 
would be delivered ; but they fear them, and the terror which they inspire consti- 
tutes their whole strength [ shal! never permit them at least to extend their 
power over my determinations.” 

& Dumourier was right; itis the weakness of honest men which in every age 
has constituted the strength of the rabble.” 





He mentions a singuiat fact, well known to all who are tolerably acquainted | 


with the history of the Revolotion, which remarkably illustrates the slender 
reliance which during the fervour of a revolation can be placed on the support 
of the populace— 

“The Girondists trusted to their patriotism, to the pledges they had never 


ceased to give to the popular caxse: they constantly flattered themselves that — 


the people would keep their qualities in remembrance ; and experience never 
taught them that the people, ever ungrateful and forgetful of past services, have 
neither eyes nor ears but for those who flatter them without intermission. They 


had another reason for their confidence, in the enormous majority which had © 


recently re-elected Petion to the important situation of mayor of Paris —No 
less than 14,000 voices had pronounced in bis favour, while Robespierre had 
only 23, Billaud-Varennes 14, and Danton 11. The Girondists flattered them- 
selves that their influence was to be measured in the same proportion ; that 
error was their ruin, for they continued to cling to it down to the moment when 


| pose his governing France with absolute sway. 


necessity constrained them to see that they stood alone in the commonwealth. 
Bailly, the virtuous Bailly, that pure spirit who bad the misfortune to do 60 much 


evil with the best intentions, had only jwo votes.” 

Thus the Girondists, only a few months before their final arrest and overthrow 
by the mob of Paris, had fourteen thousand votes, while Robespierre and Danton, 
who led them out to the slaughter, bad only thirty-four. 


Whence arose this — 


prodigious decline of popularity in #0 short a time, and when they had done no- 


thing in the intervening period to justify or occasion it? Simpiy from this, that 
having latterly endeavoured to repress the movement, that instant their popularity 
dissolved like a rope of sand, and they were consigned in a few months to the 
ecaffold by their late noisy supporters 

This respectable writer adds hie testimony to a fact now generally sdmitted, 
that the well-known novel of Fuublas gave a correct picture of the manners of 
France at the outset of the Revolution. In such a corrupt state of society, it 
is not surprising that political change should have led to the most disastrous 
results; nor can any thing be imagmed much worse than the old regime. 

* Louvet de Courtray, born at Paris in 1764, was the son of a shopkeeper, 
and made his debut, not as an advocate, but as a shopman in the employment of 
Brault, the bookseller. He there acquired a taste for literature, which he soon 
made kuown by his well-known novel of Faublas. The Revolution commenced, 
and despite its agitation, the ‘ Amours and gallant Adventures of the Chevalier 
de Faubles’ svon obtained a deserved reputation. You find in that book a faith- 
ful picture of the manners of the age—its levity, its follies ; the mode of life of 
good company is there accurately depicted ; and if decency is little respected, it 
is because it met with as little respect at the period when the hero of the story 
was supposed to be living.” 

But we must hasten to yet more interesting scenes. The appearance of the 
Duke of Orleans when he voted for the death of the king is thus described. 

* Egalité, walking with a faultering step and a countenance paler than the 
corpse already stretched in the tomb, advanced to the place where he was to put 


it wae written down, he read in these terms his fearful vote 

“* Exclusively governed by my duty, and convinced that all those who have 
resisted the sovereignty of the people deserve death, my vote is for Dearn !’ 

“* Oh, the monster!’ broke forth from all sides; * how infamous!" and gene- 
ral hisses and imprecations attended Egalite as he returned to his seat. His 
conduct appeared so atrocious, that of all the assassins of September, of all the 
wretches of every description who were there assembled, and truly the number 
was not small, not one ventured tu applaud him all, on the contrary, viewed him 
with disgust or maledictivns , aud 40 the Conctasivd Uf M19 Were, cle agitasiun of 
the assembly was extreme. One would have imagined from the effect it produced, 
that Egalite, by that single vote, irrevocably condemned Lois wo death, and that 
all that followed it was but a vain formality.” 

One of the most instructive facts in the whole history of the Revolution, was 
the unanimous vote of the assembly on the guilt of Louis. Posterity has 
reversed the verdict ; it is now unanimously agreed that he was innocent, and 
that his death was a judicial murder. That the majority, constrained by fear, 


misled by passion, or seduced by ambition, should have done so, is intelligible | 


enough ; but that seven hundred men should unanimously have voted an inno- 






rose to the redoubt- 


temporaries are unanimous in their declarations that his abilities were extremely 
moderate, that his courage was doubtful, and his style of oratory often tiresome 


and perplexed. How, if all this be true, did he succeed in rising to the head of | 


an assembly composed of men of unquestioned ability, and ruled by the boldest 
and most audacioos orators in France! How did he compose the many and ad- 
mirable speeches, close in reasoning, energetic in thought, eloquent in expression, 
which be delivered from the tribune, and which history has preserved to illus- 
trate bis namie? Supposing them to have been written by others, how did he 
maintain his authority at the Jacobin Club, whose nocturnal orgies generally 
took a turn which no previous foresight could have imagined, and no ordinary 
courage could withstand! How did he conduct himself in such a manner as to 
destroy all bis rivals, and, at atime when all were burning with ambition, con- 
trive to govern France with an authority unknown to Louis XVI.! The troth 
is, Robespierre must have been a man of extraordinary ability; and the depre- 
ciatory testimony of bis contemporaries probably proceeded from that envy which 
is the never-failing attendant of sudden and un!ooked-for elevation. The ac- 


| count of the system he pursued in order to raise himelf to supreme power, is 


pregnant with instruction. 

“It was at this period (March, 1793) that Robespierre began to labour se- 
riously at the plan which was destined to lead him to the dictatorship. It con- 
sisted, in the first instance, in getting rid of the Gironde by means of the Moun- 
tain; and secondly, in destroying by their aid every man of the ancient regime, 
capable by his rank, his talent, or bis virtue, of standing in his way. It was 
indispensable to reduce to his own level al! the heads above himself which he 
suffered to exist, and among those which it was necessary to cut off, he ranked in 
the first class those of the Queenand of Egalité. Having done this, his next 
object was to destroy the Mountain itself: he resolved to decimate it in its 
highest summits, in such a manner that be alone would remain, and nothing op- 
Robespierre at the same time 
assailed with mortal anxiety all the military reputations which might stand in his 
way; and, in the end, death delivered him from every general from whose op- 
position he had any thing to apprehend. 

“ That this frightful plan existed, is but too certain; that it was executed in 
most of its parts, is historically known. That it did not finally succeed, was 
merely owing to the circumstance that the Jacobins, made aware of their dan- 
ger before it was too late, assailed him when he was unprepared, and overturned 


' him in a moment of weakness.” 


| 





| 
| 


| trary, poor, and hie wife, it io eaid, actually dicd of starvation. 


cent man guilty, is the real phenomenon, for which no adequate apology can be | 


found even in the anxieties and agitation of that unhappy period. Like all other 
great acts of national crime, it speedily brought upon itself its own punishment. 
It rendered the march of the Revolution towards increasing wickedness inevi- 
table, because it deprived its leaders of all hope of safety but in the rule of the 
multitade, supported by acts of universal terror 

The result of the vote which, by a majority of forty-seven, condemned Louis 
to death, is well described : 

“When the fatal words were pronounced, an explosion of satanic joy was 
expected from the tribunes: nothing of the kind occurred. An universal stupor 
took possession of the whole assembly, damping alike the atrocious burras and 
the infernal applause. The victory which had been obtained filled the victors 
with as much awe as it inspired the vanquished with consternation ; hardly was 
a hollow murmur heard, the members gazed at each other in death-like 
silence ; every one seemed to dread even the sound of his own voice. 
something so overpowering in great events, that those even whose passion they 
most completely satisfy, are restrained from giving vent to their feelings "’ 

The death of the king, and its effect on the people, is very impressive 

“The sight of the royal corpse produced divers sensations in the minds of 
the spectators. Some cut of parts off his dress; others sought to gather a few 
fragments of his hair; a few dipped their sabres in his blood ; and many hurried 
from the scene, evincing the most poignant grief in their countenances. An 
Englishman, bolder than the rest, threw himself at the foot of the scaffold, 
dipped his handkerchief in the blood which covered the gound, and disappeared 

“In the capital, the great body of the citizens appeared to be overwhelined 
by a general stupor; they hardly ventured to look each other in the face in the 
streets : sadness was depicted in every countenance : a heavy disquictude seemed 
to have tnken possession of every mind. The day following the execution they 
had not got the better of their consternation, which appeared then to have reached 
the members of the Convention, who were astonished and terrified at so bold a 
stroke, and the possible consequences with which it might be followed. Immedi- 
ately after the execution, the body of Louis XVI. was transported into the ancient 
cemetery of the Madeleine: it was placed in aditch of six feet square, with 
its back against the wall of the Rue d'Anjou, and covered with quicklime, which 
was the cause of its being so difficult afterwards, in 1815, to discover the smallest 
traces of his remains. 

“ The general torpor, without doubt, paralysed many minds, but shame hada 
large effect upon others. It was certainly a deplorable thing to see the king put 
to death without the sniallest effort being made to save him from destruction ; 
and on the supposition that such an attempt might have led to his assassination by 


| On reading these and similar passages regarding the Reign of Terror, and the | 
characters which then rose to eminence, one is tempted to ask, is human nature | 
the same under such extraordinary circumstances as in ordinary times ; or is it | 


There is | 


Fouquier-Tinville, the well-known public accuser in the revolutionary tribunal, 
is drawn in the following graphic terms :— 

* Pouquier Tinville, a Picard by birth, born in 1747, and procurer in the court 
of the Chatelet. exhibited one of those extraordinary characters in which there 
is such a mixture of bad and strange qualities as to be almost inconceivable 
Gloomy, cruel, atrabilious: the unsparing enemy of every species of merit or 
virtue ; jealous, artful, vindictive: ever ready to suspect, to aggravate the already 
overwhelining dangers of innocence, he appeared impervious to every feeling of 
compassion or equity ; justice in bis estimation consisted in condemnation ; an 
acquittal caused him the most severe mortification; he was never happy but 
when he had sent all the accused w the scaffold: he prosecuted them with an 
extreme acharnement, made itapoint of honour to repel their defences: if they 
were firm or calm in presence of the judges of the tribunal, his rage knew no 
bounds. But with all this hatred to what generally secures admiration and es- 
teem, he showed himself alike insensible to the allurements of fortune and the 
endearments of domestic life: he was a stranger to every species of recreation : 
women, the pleasures of the table, the theatres, had for him no attractions. So- 


| ber in his habits of life, if he ever became intoxicated, it was with the commonest 


kind of wine. The orgies in which he participated had all a political view, as, 


for example, to procure a feu de file ; on such occasions he was the first to bring 
together the judges and juries, and to provoke Bacchanalian orgies. What he 


} required above every thing was human blood 
the seal to his eternal infamy ; and there, unable to utter a word in public unless 


** A feu de file, in the Jacobin vocabulary, was the condemnation to death of 
all the accused. When it took place, the countenance of Fauquier Tinville be- 
came radiant; no one could doubt that he was completely happy; and to attain 
such a result he spared no pains. He was, to be sure, incessantly at work: he 
went into no society, hardly ever showed himself at the clubs: it was not there, 
he said, that his post lay. The only recreation which be allowed himself was to 
go to the place of execution, to witness the pangs of his victims: on such occa 
sions his gratification was extreme. 

* Fouquier Tinville might have amassed a large fortune: he was, on the con- 
lie lived without 
any comforts: his whole furniture, sold after his decease, only produced the 

sum of five hundred francs. He was distinguished by the appearance of poverty 
and a real contempt of money. No species of seduction could reach him: he 
_ was a rock, a mass of steel, insensible to every thing which usually touches men, 


| te beauty and riches: he became animated only at the prospect of a murder | 
which might be committed, and on such occasions he was almost handsome, so | 


| radiant was the expression of his visage. 


The Dictator asked him one day, 
| what he coold offer him mest attractive, when supreme power was fully con- 


centrated in his hands. * Repose,’ replied Fouquier Tinville, ‘but not till it is 
proved that not another head remains to fall: incessant labour till then.’ ” 


possible, that by a certain degree of political excitement, a whole nation may go 
mad, and murders be perpetrated without the actors being in such a state as to 
be morally responsible for their actions? In considering this question, the con- 
clusion which js irresistibly impressed on the mind by a consideration of the pro- 
gress of the French Revolution, is, that the error lies more in the head than in 
the heart, and that it is by the incessant application of false principles to the un- 
derstanding, that the atrocious actions which excite the astenishment of posterity 
are committed. Without doubt there are in all troubled times a host of wicked 
and abandoned men, who issue from their haunts, stimulated by cupidity, revenge, 


and every evil passion, and seek to turn the public calamities to their individual | 


advantage. But neither the leaders nor the majority of their followers ate com- 
posed of such men. The political fanatics, those who do evil that good may 
come,—who massacre in the name of humanity, and imprison in that of public 
freedom,—these are the men who are most to be dreaded, and who, in general, 
acquire a perilous sway over the minds of their fellow citizens. When vice ap- 
pears in its native deformity, it is abhorred by all: it is by assuming the language 


and working upon the feelings of virtue that it acquires so fatal an ascendant, and | 


that men are led to commit the most atrocious actions, in the belief that they 
are performing the most sacred of duties. ‘The worst characters of the Revo- 
lution, who survived the scaffold, were found in private life to have their hu- 
manity unimpaired, and to lead peaceable and inoffensive lives. Barrére is now, 
or was very recently, at Brussels, where his time is devoted to declaiming on 
the necessity of entirely abolishing capital ponishments; and yet Barrére is the 
man who proposed the famous decree for the annihilation of Lyons, beginning 


with the words * Lyons faisait Ja guerre a la liberté ; Lyons n'est plus ;” and 


constantly affirmed, that “le vaisseau de la Revolution ne peut arriver au port 


| que sur une ovean de sang.” 


| powers in the state 


the Jacobins, even that would have been preferable to the disgraceful tranquil- | 


lity which prevailed at his execution. Iam well aware that all who had emi- 
grated had abandoned the king; but as there remained in the interior so many 
loyal hearts devoted to his cause, it is astonishing that no one should have shown 
himself on so rueful an occasion. Has crime then alone the privilege of con- 
ferring audaci'#' is weakness inseparable from virtue? I cannot believe it, al- 
though every thing conspired to favour it at that period, when the bravest trem- 
bled and retired into secrecy.” 

The Girondists were far from reaping the benefits they expected from the death 
of the king; Lanjuinais’s prophecy in this respect proved correct : it was but 
the forerunner of their own ruin. 

“The death of Louis, effected by a combination of all parties, satisfied none. 
The Girondists in particular, as Lanjuinais had foretold, found in it the imme- 
diate cause of their ruin. Concessiuns made to crime benefit none but those 
who receive them : they make use of them and speedily forget the givers. This 
was soon demonstrated ; for no sooner was the trial of Louis concluded by his 
death, than the Jacobins commenced their attacks on Roland, the minister of 
the interior, with such vehemence, that on the day after the king's execution he 
sent in his resignation. 

“The Girondists did every thing in their power to prevent him from proceed- 
ing to this extremity: his wife exerted all her influence to make him retain his 
situation, offering to share all his labours, and take vpon herself the whole cor- 
respondence. It was all in vain: he declared that death would be preferable to 
the mortifieations he had to undergo ten times a day. What made his friends so 


anxious to retain him was their conviction that they could find no one to supply | 


his place They clearly saw their situation, when it was no longer possible to 
apply aremedy. The Mountain, strong through their weakness, overwhelmed 
them : already it broke through every restraint, and the system of terror, so well 
organized after the revolution of 10th August, was put into full activity.” 


The origin and composition of the famous Committee of Public Safety, and 
the manner in which it gradually engrossed the whole powers of the state, and 
became concentrated in the persons of the Triumvirate, are thus given: 

“It was on the 6th April, 1793,” says oar author, * that the terribie Commit- 
tee of Public Safety was constituted; which speedily drew to itself all the 
It did not manifest its ambition at the outset: it was use- 
ful at starting : it exhibited no symptoms of an ambitious disposition, but that 


prudent conduct ceased after the great revolt of 31st May. Thenthe Convention, | 


its committees, and in that especial manner that of General Safety, fell under 
the yoke of the Committee of Public Safety, which performed the part of the 
Coancil of Ten and the Three Inquisitors in the Venetian state. Its powers was 
monstrous, because it was in some sort concealed : because amidst the multitude 
of other committees it veiled its acts; because, renewing itself perpetually 


among men of the same stamp, it constantly destroyed the personal responsibility | 


of its members, though its measures were ever the same. 

“ The Committee of Public Safety terminated by being concentrated, not in 
the whole of its members, but in three of their number. 
ee chief. but half concealed from view 

ust 


Robespierre was the 
ef ; the two others were Couthon and St 
There was between these «monsters a perfect unanimity down to the 
moment of their fall ; in proportion as the Mountain was divided and its chiefs 


perished, the alliance between them became more firmly cemented. | have 


| every reason to believe that they had resolved to perpetuate their power in 


unison, and under the same title which Bonaparte afterwards adopted at the 18th 
Bromaire. Robespierre, Couthon and St. Just were to have formed 1 supreme 
council of three consuls he first, with the perpetual presidency, was to have 


| been entrusted with the departments of the exterior. of Justice, and of the finan- 


} 


; 


' 


ces: Couthon was to have had the interior; and St. Just the war portfolio, 
which suited his belligerent inclination.” 


One of the most singular circumstances in all civil convulsions, when they 
approach a crisis, is the mixed and distracted feelings of the great majority 
even of the actors, in the anxious scenes which are going forward. A signal 
instance Occurred on occasion of the revolt of 31st May, w 
Girondists, and openly established the supremacy of the armed force of Paris 
over the National Convention 
scribed by our author :— 


“ The assembly, in a bx 


y nly, rose to present itself at the gate to go out upon 
= ' 


* The friend of Robespierre, who fully appreciated his valuable qualities, he 
| was the depository of his inmost thoughts. 


hich overturnec the 4 mience, including wines and stores of every description. 


the country : the president alone wore his hat. The officers of the assembly 
preceded him : he ordered them to clear a passage. Henriot, at that decisiy, 
moment, breaking out into open revolt, advanced on horseback at the head of 
bis aides-de-camp. He drew his sabre and addressed us in a tone, the arrogance 
| of which was deserving of instant punishment—* You have no orders to give 
| here,’ said he, * return to your posts, and surrender the rebellious deputies to the 
people.’ Some amongst vs insisted: the president commanded his officers 1, 
seize that rebel. Henriot retired fifteen paces, and exclaimed: *Cannoniers 
to your pieces!’ The troops that surrounded hun at the same time made pre. 
parations tocharge us. Already the muskets were raised to take aim, the bus. 
sars drew their sabrea, the artillerymem inclined their lighted matches towards 
| their pieces. At this spectacle, Herault de Sechelles, the president, was dis. 
| concerted, turned about, and we followed him. He went to all the other gates 
| followed by the same escort: traversed the gardens of the Tuileries, ang the 
place de Carousel, in vain seeking to escape . at every issue a barrier of cannon 
| and bayonets opposed bis exit. 
| Atthe same time,—who would believe it! the greater part of the troo 
| with their bats on the point of their bayonets, were shouting: ‘ Vive ja Con. 
| vention Nationale !’ * Vive la Republique!’ * Peace—Laws—a Constitution 
| Some cried out: ‘Vive la Montagne!’ a still smaller number,‘ A la mor 
Brissot, Gensonné, Vergniaud, Guadet!’ <A few voices exclaimed, * Purge the 
| Convention! let the blood of the wicked flow !”’ 
| Yet though the opinions of the national guard, the armed force of Paris, were 
| thus divided, and a minority only supported the violent measures of Henriot and 
| the insurgents, this minority, by the mere force of unity of action, triumphed 
| over all the others, and made their unwilling fellow-soldiers the instruments jn, 
| unposing violence on the legislature, and dragging its most il!ustrious members 
}to prison. Such was the French Revolutivn ; and such is the ascendancy 
_ which in all extreme cases of public agitation is acquired by audacious, united 
wickedness, over irresolute, divided virtue.— For. Quar. Rev —{ To be continued. } 
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Young lady of respectable cennexions whishes to obtain a situation as Governess 
in a private family ; she speaks French fluently and is competent to teach all the 
| minor branches of education.. Apply at this office. une 7, 
RANGE SPRING MANSION.—-Situate in the Village of Orange, N. J., four 
miles from Newark. 
The proprietor of this Establishment, grateful for the liberal support he met with 
during the past summer, begs leave to announce to his friends and the public, thas this 
| delightful summer retreat is now ready for the reception of boarders and visitors. 
| Stages leave J. Patten’s, foot of Courtlandt-street, and Orange stage office, foot of 
Barclay-street. at 4 P. M., and Orange Spring Mansion, at 6 A. M., daily. 
May 3).] JOHN C. GILLESPIR, 
| ESSRS. JOSEPH WEX & JOSEPH LIDEL HERMANN---Inform 
their friends and the public, that they intend residing in this city for the pur- 
| pose of giving instructions on the Pianoforte, Guitar, Violin, Violincello, Singing, 
| and Glee-singing. 
They will also accompany Ladies on the Pianoforte, and Harp. For terms, &c, 
apply at their Rooms, No. 72 Liberty street. __[May 17---ly, 











CITY OF THE FALLS. 
Shares to be distributed in the proposed City of the Falls, on the British side, ad. 
joining the great Cataract of Niagara, 

‘I’ a meeting of the proprietors held at the Ontario House on the 6th day of May 
instant, a contract was entered into for the erection of Water Works so as jo 
| furnish a supply of not less than 80 gallons a minute, on the suinmit level, to be com- 
| pleted on or before the ist of August next, under a penalty of $20 a-day. It was 
further agreed to proceed with the conpletion of the Baths and Assembly rooms, 
| which had been retarded by a law suit, and an eminent builder to be employed for the 
| purpose. A plan of the City, laid down by the City Surveyor of New York, was 
submitted and approved, in which the great leading avenue, named Stanley Street, 
laid down 100 feet wide---other streets 80 feet, with stable lanes 20 feet wide, and the 
| lots generally 140 feet deep, each of which will be as one share ; also many of the lots 
at Hays Mount, Royal Terrace, Colbourne Crescent, Washington Terrace, and 
Point Turnagain, (exceeding 100) are chiefly 50 feet wide, fronting the river on the 
high bank, ou which is laid out a carriage road, 50 feet wide, and a space varying from 
100 to 200 feet, according to the projecting promontories (of the bank), for landscape 
gardening and walks, affording one of the most sublime promenades in the world, over- 
looking as it does the great Cataract. There are also on the other streets above, 700 
lots 35 feet front, as will appear on the map. The proprietors are bound by the deed 
to divide by lot or otherwise on or before the Ist day of January, 1836, and have agreed 
to follow the course recently adopted by several gentlemen at Montreal, who divided 
| their estate into shares and distributed the shares by lot, and have with a view to the 
immediate building up of the City, agreed to throw open to subscribers 2600 shares 
at the low price of $100, or 25/. currency for each share. In these shares will be in- 
cluded the Pavilion Hotel, (partly furnished) rented for 5 years, at $2000 or 500/., 
eurrency a-year, the Ontario House also, rented for same time at $800 or 2001. a-year, 
the Red House or old Hotel, valued at $1500, and four Cottages, valued, one at $1200, 
one at $800, one at $700, and one at $600, each, ground included, so that the bolder 
| of a share will be certain of obtaining a building lot, and have a chance for one of the 
above valuable buildings. T'aking into view the lots fronting the river, as also the lots 
in the market square and Stanley-street, it is not hazarding too much to say that from 
306 to 400 lots, at an average, are worth at this hour $400 each, and in a very short 
time every lot (even the most remote from the Falls being not a mile) may be con- 

| fidently expected not only to improve but become a valuable investment, — 

The books will be opened for subscribers on the 20th day of June next, at the Banks 
mentioned below, to any of which, or to any of the proprietors, all persons wishing to 
become possessed of a share or shares are required to pay 51. currency or $20 for 
each share they wish to subscribe for, it is proposed that the Books shail be closed 
on the Ist of August next, when the tickets will be distributed to those admitted share- 
holders according to priority of application, and they will be thereupon notified to pay 
over the balance at the place of deposit, and receive a ticket duly numbered, securing 
to the holder the lot which such number may be entitled to. Lithographic Maps, 
with further particulars, will be furnished to each shareholder. Those who may not 
apply in time so as to be entitled to shares, will have their money returned without 
any deduction. ‘The drawing is fixed for the second Wednesday in September nest, 
at the City of the Falls. The proprietors having in view the holding over a number 
of shares for distribution in Great Britain, Ireland, and the West Indies, reserve the 
right to raise the price of shares from and after the Ist of August. They deem it pro- 
per to add, that they have not excepted a single lot for their own private accommoda- 
tion, nor for that of their friends, so that all who may become shareholders will stand 
an equal chance for the numerous situations, unrivalled inthe world, The deeds will 
be made out free and unincumbered, under the directions of his Majesty’s Law Off- 
cers of the Province. Further particulars will be found in the prospectus, which will 
be furnished, and also published. 

Possession given of the Building Lots Ist November, of the Hotels and Cottages, 
ist of May next. 
The present shareholders are-- 
Allan, the Hon. Wm., President of the Bank of Upper Canada. 
Buchanan. Esq. James, his Mejesty’s Consul, New York. 
Clark, the Hon. Thomas. 
Dunn, the Hon. J. H., Receiver General of Upper Canada. 
Dixon, Esq. Thomas, President of the Society of St. George, New York. 
Murray, Lieut.-Gen. John, of the British Army. 
Robinson, Esq. James. 
Street, Esq. Samuel. 
Bawxs.—Bank of New York; Bank of Upper Canada, and all its branches; Bank 
| of Montreal; Commercial Bank, Kingston; United States Branch Bank, Buflai 
| and to J. Robinson, Resident Agent. 

jC? The following papers will give the foregoing ove insertion every week unt! 
| the Ist of Angust:--Montreal Gazette, Kingston Chronicle, Cobourg Star; The 
| Courier and the Patriot, Toronto ; Western Mercury, Hamilton; Niagara Gleaner, 
| and Buffalo Journal. June 14. 

} NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—( New Line.) 
The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, between 


| this port and Liverpool, toleave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 30th ef 
| each month, 





Ships. Masters. From New York. From Liverpool. 
StAndrew | J. Taubman, June 14, Oct. 14, Feb. 14, | July 30, Nov.30, Mar. 30, 
| Howard, | T.M. Harvey, jr. | July 14, Nov. 14, Mar. 14, | Aug.30, Dec. 30, Apr. 30 
Ajax, C. A. Hiern, | Aug. 14, Dee. 14, Apr. 14, | Sept.30, Jan. 30, May3®, 





St.George | W.C.Thompson, | Sept.14, Jan. 14, May 14, | Oct. 30, Feb. 28, June", 

The above packets are ships of the first class, coppered and copper fastened. The 
| greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the spect) 
| and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction and 
furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort of passengers. The pnce 
ot passage, in the cabin, is fixed at one hundred and forty dollars; for which, each ee 
senger will be provided with a separate state room, with wines and stores of the best 
quality. The days of sailing will be punctually observed. For freight or passage, 4?" 
ply tothe masters, on board, orto STEPHEN WHITNEY. 











GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or 
} ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Ships. Masters. |Days f Sais from| Days of Bates frm 
New-York. ‘avre. 
| France, E. Punk, Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1,'Jan.24, May 24, Sep.4, 
| Sully, C.A.Forbes| “ 8 “ 8, “ 8 Feb. 1, June 1, Oct.!, 
j Francis Depau, H.Robinson,| “16, “16, “ 16) * 8, * 8& * § 
} Rhone, J. Rockett, | “24, “ 24. “ 24) * 16, * 16, “ /6 
| Unica, Depeyster, |Jan. 1, May 1,Sept.1,) “ 24, “ 24, “ 2, 
} Formosa, W.B.Orne, “ 8 “ 8 “ 8) Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. , 
} Francois ist, W. Burrows} “16, “16, “* 16) * 8, * 8 “ 
, Normandie, W.W. Pelli “24, “24, “ 24) “ 16, * 16, if, 
} Chs. Carroll, W. Lee Feh. 1, June I, Oct. 1.) * 24, * 24," % 
| Charlemagne, Pierre, “8, “* 8, “ SJApril 1, Aug. 1, Dec.', 
Silvie De Grasse, |Weiderhold!| “16, “1, “ 16) “ 8, “ 8, . wf 
| Poland, Richardson.) “24, “24, “ 24) “16, “ 16, ve _ 
Eric, J. Fenk, Mar.1, July 1, Nov.1,¢ “ 24, “ 24, 24, 
Albary, Hawkes, “8, “ 8, “ 81May 1, Sept, 1, Jar’ 
Havre, O.Sreddard) “16, * 16, “ 165% By, © O&O 
Henry IV. J, Castoff. “74 “94 * 245 “16, “ 16, * 








These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accom™” 
} dations for passengers, cumprising all that may be required for comfort and com’ 
Goeds sent to ember & ™ 
| subscibers at New York, wil! be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges ©*?" 


This eventful crisis is thus powerfully de- } the expenses actually incurred 


C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Wa! ©: 
WM WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st 
JOHN L. BOYD, Broker, 49 Wal! st 
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